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Preface 


This  report  describes  how  the  U.S.  military  responded  to  the  2010 
earthquake  that  devastated  Haiti,  and  it  presents  recommendations 
for  improving  military  foreign  humanitarian  assistance  and  disaster 
relief.  The  report  should  be  of  interest  throughout  the  Department  of 
Defense,  as  well  as  to  other  organizations  involved  in  such  assistance 
and  relief  operations. 

The  report  summarizes  the  results  of  a  research  project  called 
“Improving  the  Army’s  Disaster  Response:  Lessons  from  the  Earth¬ 
quake  in  Haiti,”  sponsored  by  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  G-8,  Head¬ 
quarters,  Department  of  the  Army.  The  purpose  of  the  project  was  to 
prepare  an  account  of  military  operations  in  response  to  the  earth¬ 
quake,  considering  planning,  doctrine,  and  execution,  in  order  to  iden¬ 
tify  challenges  faced  and  make  recommendations  to  improve  the  con¬ 
duct  of  similar  missions  in  the  future.  Related  RAND  research  has 
been  published  in  the  following  reports: 

•  Lynn  E.  Davis,  Jill  Rough,  Gary  Cecchine,  Agnes  Gereben 
Schaefer,  and  Laurinda  L.  Rohn,  Hurricane  Katrina:  Lessons  for 
Army  Planning  and  Operations ,  MG-603-A,  2007 

•  Lynn  E.  Davis,  David  E.  Mosher,  Rick  Brennan  Jr.,  Michael  D. 
Greenberg,  K.  Scott  McMahon,  and  Charles  W.  Yost,  Army  Forces 
for  Homeland  Security,  MG-221-A,  2004 

•  Gary  Cecchine,  Michael  A.  Wermuth,  Roger  C.  Molander, 
K.  Scott  McMahon,  Jesse  D.  Malkin,  Jennifer  Brower,  John  D. 
Woodward,  and  Donna  F.  Barbisch,  Triage  for  Civil  Support: 
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Using  Military  Medical  Assets  to  Respond  to  Terrorist  Attacks,  Santa 

Monica,  Calif.:  RAND  Corporation,  MG-217-OSD,  2004. 

This  research  was  sponsored  by  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  G-8, 
Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army,  and  conducted  within  the 
RAND  Arroyo  Center’s  Strategy,  Doctrine,  and  Resources  Program. 
RAND  Arroyo  Center,  part  of  the  RAND  Corporation,  is  a  feder¬ 
ally  funded  research  and  development  center  sponsored  by  the  United 
States  Army. 

The  Project  Unique  Identification  Code  (PUIC)  for  the  project 
that  produced  this  document  is  HQDA105620. 

For  more  information  on  RAND  Arroyo  Center,  contact  the 
Director  of  Operations  (telephone  310-393-0411,  extension  6419;  fax 
310-451-6952;  email  Marcy_Agmon@rand.org)  or  visit  Arroyo’s  web¬ 
site  at  http://www.rand.org/ard/. 
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Summary 


The  7.0-magnitude  earthquake  that  struck  Haiti  on  January  12,  2010, 
collapsed  100,000  structures,  damaged  200,000  more,  killed  more 
than  316,000  people,  injured  300,000  others,  and  displaced  more  than 
1  million  people.  It  virtually  decapitated  the  Haitian  government, 
destroying  the  presidential  palace  and  14  of  16  government  ministries 
and  claiming  the  lives  of  numerous  government  officials  and  employ¬ 
ees,  as  well  as  the  head  of  mission  of  the  United  Nations  Stabilization 
Mission  in  Haiti  (MINUSTAH)  and  his  principal  deputy. 

Shortly  after  the  earthquake,  surviving  officials  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Haiti  (GoH)  made  an  urgent  request  for  U.S.  assistance.  In 
reply,  President  Barack  Obama  promised  U.S.  support,  directing  a 
“whole-of-government”  response  led  by  the  U.S.  Agency  for  Interna¬ 
tional  Development  (USAID)  with  significant  support  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  through  U.S.  Southern  Command 
(SOUTHCOM).  Selected  U.S.  military  elements  began  mobilizing 
immediately,  and,  on  January  14,  SOUTHCOM  established  Joint 
Task  Force  (JTF)-Haiti  (JTF-Haiti)  to  provide  U.S.  military  support 
to  the  international  response  and  relief  effort  through  Operation  Uni¬ 
fied  Response.  U.S.  Army  forces  constituted  a  principal  component  of 
JTF-Haiti.  Operation  Unified  Response  rendered  the  stricken  nation 
humanitarian  assistance  (HA)  and  disaster  relief  (DR)  until  June  1, 
2010,  when  JTF-Haiti  stood  down  and  all  remaining  U.S.  forces  were 
withdrawn  except  for  a  small  coordination  cell. 

This  report  examines  how  JTF-Haiti  supported  the  HA/DR 
effort  in  Haiti.  It  focuses  on  how  JTF-Haiti  was  organized,  how  it 
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conducted  Operation  Unified  Response,  and  how  the  Army  supported 
that  effort.  The  analysis  includes  a  review  of  existing  authorities  and 
organizations  and  explains  how  JTF-Haiti  fit  into  the  U.S.  “whole- 
of-government’’  approach,  as  well  as  the  international  response.  The 
purpose  of  the  study  was  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  JTF-Haiti,  with 
the  goal  of  informing  the  U.S.  Army  on  how  to  best  prepare  for  and 
support  future  HA/DR  operations. 

The  study  revealed  that  JTF-Haiti  provided  prompt  assistance  to 
many  thousands  of  earthquake  victims  in  a  DR  operation  of  enormous 
size  and  complexity.  The  operation  was  unquestionably  effective  in  that 
many  more  lives  would  doubtless  have  been  lost  without  the  assistance 
of  JTF-Haiti.  The  speed  that  made  Operation  Unified  Response  suc¬ 
cessful  may  have  been  obtained  at  some  cost  in  efficiency  and  accep¬ 
tance  of  risk,  but  those  costs  and  risks  were  mitigated  by  the  decisive 
leadership  provided  by  the  JTF-Haiti  commander,  LTG  R  K.  (Ken) 
Keen,  and  a  serendipitous  set  of  circumstances  favoring  the  relief  effort. 
Those  circumstances  included  General  Keen’s  presence  in  Haiti  when 
the  disaster  occurred;  his  long-standing,  positive  professional  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  MINUSTAH  military  commander;  the  survival  of  the 
U.S.  ambassador’s  residence  and  U.S.  Embassy  in  Haiti,  with  their 
communication  equipment  intact;  and  the  availability  of  key  U.S. 
Army  capabilities  for  immediate  deployment  to  Haiti. 


How  the  United  States  Responded  at  the  National  Level 

The  levels  of  damage  and  human  suffering  from  the  Haiti  earthquake 
seriously  complicated  U.S.  efforts  to  render  HA/DR.  President  Obama 
immediately  pledged  U.S.  support  and  designated  USAID  as  lead  fed¬ 
eral  agency  for  coordinating  the  U.S.  response.  The  USAID  Office  of 
U.S.  Foreign  Disaster  Assistance  (OFDA)  stood  up  a  Response  Man¬ 
agement  Team  on  January  12,  the  day  of  the  earthquake,  and  deployed 
a  Disaster  Assistance  Response  Team  (DART)  to  Haiti  the  following 
day.  On  January  14,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  issued  an 
execute  order  authorizing  U.S.  military  forces  to  commence  operations, 
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and  SOUTHCOM  stood  up  JTF-Haiti  and  appointed  SOUTHCOM 
Military  Deputy  Commander,  General  Keen,  as  its  commander. 

Given  the  magnitude  of  the  disaster  and  the  whole-of-government 
approach  directed  by  the  President,  the  White  House  and  National 
Security  Council  took  an  active  role  in  providing  policy  direction, 
and  an  interagency  task  force  was  assembled  in  Washington  to  coor¬ 
dinate  interdepartmental  efforts.  The  State  Department  was  signifi¬ 
cantly  involved  in  executing  policy  direction  from  the  White  House 
and  ensuring  that  appropriate  funding  was  available  to  U.S.  entities. 
Meanwhile,  USAID  stood  up  an  Office  of  the  Response  Coordina¬ 
tor  in  Haiti  to  help  coordinate  interagency  efforts  on  the  ground.  And 
although  State  and  Defense  were  the  most-prominent  departments 
supporting  relief  operations,  numerous  other  departments  and  agen¬ 
cies  were  also  heavily  involved  in  the  effort. 


The  U.S.  Military  Response  to  the  Haiti  Earthquake 

The  response  to  the  2010  Haiti  earthquake  was  the  U.S.  military’s  larg¬ 
est  international  DR  effort  in  history,  and  the  U.S.  military  was  the 
single  largest  contributor  to  the  overall  effort  in  terms  of  personnel  and 
capabilities.  The  response  was  tailored  to  the  conditions  present  on  the 
ground  in  Haiti  at  the  time  of  the  disaster.  Because  MINUSTAH  was 
already  conducting  substantial  security  and  stability  operations  there, 
U.S.  leaders,  in  consultation  with  United  Nations  (UN)  officials  and 
the  GoH,  decided  that  SOUTHCOM  would  create  JTF-Haiti  as  a 
separate  U.S.  entity  instead  of  establishing  an  additional  combined]T¥ 
(CJTF;  sometimes  also  called  a  coalition  JTF)  that  might  lead  to  con¬ 
fusion  over  roles  and  authorities  or  undermine  MINUSTAH’s  credibil¬ 
ity.  JTF-Haiti  would  carry  out  Operation  Unified  Response  in  coordi¬ 
nation  with  MINUSTAH. 

Establishing  Joint  Task  Force-Haiti 

Within  hours  of  the  earthquake,  DoD  sent  a  warning  order  to 
SOUTHCOM  and  supporting  organizations  to  prepare  for  HA/ 
DR  operations.  This  prompted  a  series  of  immediate  actions  in 
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SOUTHCOM  and  other  military  headquarters.  General  Keen  was 
visiting  the  residence  of  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Haiti  Kenneth  H.  Merten 
at  the  time  of  the  quake,  and  he  and  Ambassador  Merten  began  relay¬ 
ing  communications  between  the  GoH,  the  U.S.  government,  and 
SOUTHCOM  from  the  onset  of  the  disaster.  After  receiving  the  GoH 
request  for  assistance,  General  Keen  immediately  began  requesting 
the  deployment  of  U.S.  military  forces  and  coordinating  U.S.  military 
efforts  with  other  countries  and  relief  organizations.  Given  his  pres¬ 
ence  and  direct  involvement,  General  Keen  was  appointed  commander 
of  JTF-Haiti  when  it  was  stood  up  two  days  later.  In  his  discussions 
with  the  GoH,  SOUTHCOM,  and  UN  representatives  in  Haiti,  it 
was  agreed  that  MINUSTAH  would  continue  to  provide  security  and 
stability  and  that  JTF-Haiti  would  focus  on  providing  HA/DR.  These 
efforts  faced  immediate  challenges.  The  major  airports  and  seaports 
had  been  destroyed,  and  streets  in  the  nation’s  capital,  Port-au-Prince, 
were  choked  with  rubble. 

Because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  disaster  and  the  urgency  of 
response,  General  Keen  chose  not  to  wait  for  the  formal  process  for 
determining  requirements  and  tailoring  forces  for  HA/DR,  and  no 
formal  assessment  was  done  at  the  beginning  of  Operation  Unified 
Response.  Instead,  General  Keen  relied  on  his  judgment  as  a  senior 
U.S.  military  commander  and  implemented  verbal  orders  of  com¬ 
manding  officer  (VOCOs)  to  assemble  the  capabilities  and  resources  he 
believed  he  would  need  to  begin  operations.  The  first  units  assigned  to 
JTF-Haiti  included  several  U.S.  naval  vessels  and  the  Global  Response 
Force  (GRF).1  Before  those  units  began  arriving  on  January  14,  the 
Air  Force  Special  Operations  Command  1st  Special  Operations  Wing 
reopened  Haiti’s  international  airport.  U.S.  Coast  Guard  (USCG)  ves¬ 
sels  also  arrived  on  the  scene  early  and  began  delivering  emergency  sup¬ 
plies  and  evacuating  U.S.  citizens.  The  flow  of  forces  increased  between 


1  The  GRF  is  a  designated  U.S.  Army  unit  put  on  round-the-clock  alert  for  immediate 
deployment  to  conduct  combat  operations  anywhere  in  the  world  within  96  hours.  At 
the  time  of  the  Haiti  earthquake,  the  GRF  was  2  Brigade  Combat  Team,  82nd  Airborne 
Division. 
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January  16  and  January  21  as  such  units  as  the  22nd  Marine  Expedi¬ 
tionary  Unit  and  more  U.S.  Navy  ships  began  to  arrive. 

Phasing  in  Operation  Unified  Response 

The  original  execute  order  for  the  conduct  of  Operation  Unified 
Response  envisioned  five  distinct  phases  for  the  U.S.  military  HA/DR 
operations  in  Haiti: 

•  phase  I  (initial  response) 

•  phase  II  (relief  operations) 

•  ph  ase  III  (restoration) 

•  ph  ase  IV  (stabilization) 

•  phase  V  (recovery). 

In  phase  I,  the  initial  response,  JTF-Haiti  focused  on  saving  lives, 
providing  relief  to  survivors,  and  coordinating  response  activities  with 
MINUSTAH  and  numerous  nongovernmental  organizations  (NGOs). 
At  the  peak  of  the  military  response,  on  January  31,  2010,  JTF-Haiti 
included  more  than  22,200  personnel,  33  U.S.  Navy  and  USCG  ves¬ 
sels,  and  more  than  300  aircraft.  During  the  first  three  weeks  of  Oper¬ 
ation  Unified  Response,  the  VOCO  process  facilitated  a  rapid  “push” 
of  people  and  capabilities  into  JTF-Haiti  but  also  resulted  in  respond¬ 
ers  arriving  without  full  situational  awareness  and  direction.  Moreover, 
the  lack  of  any  formal  requirements  assessment  may  have  resulted  in 
additional  inefficiencies. 

On  February  5,  JTF-Haiti  transitioned  from  initial  response 
operations  to  phase  II,  relief  operations,  with  priorities  shifting  to  assis¬ 
tance  for  internally  displaced  persons  (IDPs)  through  World  Food  Pro¬ 
gramme  sites  and  continuing  collaboration  with  the  GoH,  NGOs,  and 
MINUSTAH. 

In  the  middle  of  March,  Operation  Unified  Response  entered 
phase  III,  a  period  of  support  to  the  restoration  of  the  GoH.  During 
this  period,  the  JTF  headquarters  staff  was  replaced,  and  General 
Keen  turned  command  over  to  his  deputy  commander,  Major  Gen¬ 
eral  Simeon  G.  Trombitas.  Activities  in  which  JTF  personnel  were 
involved  expanded  somewhat  to  include  preparations  for  potential 
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floods  and  mudslides.  However,  JTF-Haiti  turned  over  responsibility 
for  many  of  the  support  functions  it  had  been  performing  to  partners 
in  the  GoH  and  MINUSTAH. 

The  stabilization  operation  planned  as  phase  IV  of  Operation 
Unified  Response  was  not  carried  out.  Throughout  the  relief  effort,  the 
citizens  of  Haiti  conducted  themselves  with  admirable  order  and  civil¬ 
ity,  and  MINUSTAH  security  forces  proved  capable  of  handling  the 
minor  breaches  of  the  peace  that  did  occur.  Therefore,  SOUTHCOM 
and  JTF-Haiti,  in  coordination  with  MINUSTAH  and  GoH  officials, 
determined  that  U.S.  forces  would  not  need  to  execute  Operation  Uni¬ 
fied  Response  phase  IV. 

In  late  May,  JTF-Haiti  proceeded  to  phase  V,  recovery,  in  prepa¬ 
ration  for  a  full  transition  of  duties  to  the  GoH.  Over  the  course  of 
the  operation,  U.S.  forces  had  been  steadily  withdrawn  from  phase  II 
onward,  and  only  a  small  contingent  of  U.S.  military  police  and  engi¬ 
neers  remained  when  Operation  Unified  Response  terminated  on 
June  1,  2010. 


Joint  Task  Force-Haiti's  Coordination  with  Other  Major 
Actors 

The  massive  relief  effort  required  JTF-Haiti  to  coordinate  with  many 
government  agencies  and  NGOs,  U.S.  and  foreign.  Twenty-six  coun¬ 
tries  provided  significant  military  assets  in  support  of  the  earthquake 
response,  including  field  hospitals,  troops,  military  aircraft,  hospital 
ships,  cargo  ships,  port  handling  equipment,  and  helicopters.  Given 
the  U.S.  decision  not  to  establish  a  CJTF,  JTF-Haiti  created  a  humani¬ 
tarian  assistance  coordination  center  through  which  it  could  coordi¬ 
nate  its  efforts  with  interagency,  intergovernmental,  multinational, 
and  NGO  partners.  Similarly,  MINUSTAH  established  a  joint  opera¬ 
tions  and  tasking  center  (JOTC)  to  serve  as  a  single  point  of  contact 
for  requests  for  military  or  police  assistance.  The  long-standing  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  MINUSTAH  commander  and  the  JTF-Haiti 
commander  greatly  facilitated  coordination  between  the  two  organi¬ 
zations.  SOUTHCOM  and  JTF-Haiti  used  unclassified  information 
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and  public  platforms  whenever  possible  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of 
information  across  partners. 

By  all  accounts,  JTF-Haiti  developed  good  working  relation¬ 
ships  with  USAID  and  the  OFDA  DART,  as  well  as  with  other  inter¬ 
agency  partners.  The  U.S.  military  played  a  vital  role  in  supporting 
almost  1,000  NGOs  in  their  relief  efforts  in  Haiti,  which  included  IDP 
camps,  food  and  shelter  distributions,  and  medical  facilities.  JTF-Haiti 
integrated  well  in  the  systems  and  processes  of  the  NGOs,  especially 
by  providing  liaison  officers  to  the  JOTC  and  participating  in  the  UN 
“clusters.”2  In  this  regard,  JTF-Haiti  provided  much-needed  support 
to  the  lead  federal  agency,  USAID,  which  lacked  sufficient  staffing  to 
fully  integrate  its  representatives  into  the  many  UN  and  NGO  relief 
activities  under  way  in  Haiti. 


General  Observations 

Four  broad  themes  stand  out  in  JTF-Haiti’s  experience  in  coordinat¬ 
ing  with  U.S.  interagency  partners,  international  organizations,  for¬ 
eign  militaries,  and  the  NGO  community.  First,  the  Haiti  experience 
reinforces  the  general  notion  that,  during  DR,  communication  can  be 
facilitated  if  the  different  players  have  relationships  already  in  place. 
Second,  JTF-Haiti’s  success  in  sharing  information  with  other  coun¬ 
tries  and  NGOs  was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  it  did  not  classify  most 
of  that  information.  Third,  because  of  their  experience  in  civil  affairs 
in  recent  operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  the  U.S.  Army  members 
of  JTF-Haiti  appeared  to  have  been  well  prepared  for  interacting  with 


2  The  cluster  system  is  a  means  by  which  like  functional-area  experts  from  participating 
relief  organizations  regularly  gather  to  coordinated  problem  solving.  It  was  introduced  as 
part  of  the  UN  Emergency  Relief  Coordinator’s  2005  reform  of  the  UN  humanitarian  relief 
system.  This  approach  tries  to  clarify  the  division  of  labor  among  organizations  and  better 
define  roles  and  responsibilities  within  the  key  sectors  of  the  response.  Response  efforts  are 
currently  organized  around  11  clusters:  logistics;  nutrition;  emergency  shelter;  camp  man¬ 
agement  and  coordination;  health;  protection;  agriculture;  emergency  telecommunications; 
early  recovery;  education;  and  water,  sanitation,  and  hygiene.  UN  and  NGO  specialists  in 
each  of  these  areas  meet  periodically  (typically  daily)  in  clusters  to  coordinate  efforts  and 
exchange  support  and  ideas. 
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earthquake  victims  in  Haiti.  Fourth,  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
the  UN  JOTC  should  be  examined  in  depth  to  determine  whether  this 
is  a  model  that  should  be  used  in  future  DRs. 


Findings  and  Recommendations 

The  United  States  made  major  contributions  to  the  multinational  relief 
effort  in  Haiti,  and  the  U.S.  Army  played  a  key  role  in  that  response, 
saving  lives  and  easing  suffering.  But  improvements  could  be  made 
that  would  reduce  the  challenges  so  that  future  relief  efforts  might  be 
conducted  more  efficiently  and  effectively.  These  findings  and  recom¬ 
mendations  are  offered  to  the  multiple  levels  of  DoD  policymaking 
and  direction  responsible  for  HA/DR  operations. 

Findings 

1.  Ample  U.S.  legal  authority  exists  for  the  military  to  engage 
in  foreign  HA/DR  operations,  but  the  key  DoD  policy  needs 
to  be  updated.  The  version  of  the  DoD  directive  (DoDD)  for 
such  activities,  DoDD  5100.46,  that  was  in  effect  at  the  time 
of  the  Haiti  earthquake  was  significantly  out  of  date.3  Although 
that  did  not  hinder  the  accomplishment  of  Operation  Unified 
Response,  updating  the  DoDD  will  ensure  that  similar  missions 
in  the  future  have  the  appropriate,  current  supporting  policies 
and  direction. 

2.  Mass  and  initiative  enabled  a  prompt,  robust  response.  The  JTF- 
Haiti  commander’s  informal  approach  to  determining  initial 
requirements  and  his  aggressive  use  of  VOCO  for  force  selec¬ 
tion  and  assignment  resulted  in  a  high  volume  of  people  and 
resources  being  assigned  to  the  relief  effort  quickly,  and  U.S. 
military  leaders  were  given  significant  latitude  to  exercise  initia¬ 
tive  in  directing  the  response  effort. 


3  This  discussion  refers  to  the  1975  DoDD,  which  was  in  force  during  the  response  to  the 
Haiti  earthquake,  and  it  has  since  been  revised. 
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3.  Planning  and  coordination  shortfalls  hindered  efficiency.  The 
relief  effort  in  Haiti  was  accomplished  without  the  benefit  of 
well-established  plans  within  SOUTHCOM  for  such  a  mis¬ 
sion,  and  the  SOUTHCOM  staff  was  not  initially  organized  to 
optimize  the  support  that  a  large-scale  military  effort,  such  as 
Operation  Unified  Response,  required.  Moreover,  the  informal, 
top-down  process  that  pushed  resources  to  the  effort  so  quickly 
generated  inefficiencies  that  might  have  impaired  the  operation’s 
effectiveness.  However,  whether  such  inefficiencies  had  a  sub¬ 
stantial  effect  on  mission  accomplishment  could  not  be  deter¬ 
mined  because  the  lack  of  formal,  condition-based  planning  at 
the  outset  of  Operation  Unified  Response  made  it  impossible 
to  establish  metrics  with  which  to  measure  JTF-Haiti’s  perfor¬ 
mance. 

4.  JTF-Haiti  owed  much  of  its  success  to  serendipity.  Numerous 
factors  contributed  to  Operation  Unified  Response’s  success. 
Operation  Unified  Response  was  defined  by  a  singular  set  of 
circumstances  that  may  have  worked  to  the  advantage  of  JTF- 
Haiti,  including  the  fact  that  the  SOUTHCOM  deputy  com¬ 
mander  was  in  Haiti  and  at  the  U.S.  ambassador’s  residence 
when  the  earthquake  struck;  the  ambassador’s  residence  with¬ 
stood  the  earthquake,  and  the  communication  equipment  there 
remained  functional;  General  Keen  was  a  longtime  colleague 
of  the  MINUSTAH  commander,  facilitating  early  and  con¬ 
tinual  coordination;  the  GRF  was  available  for  rapid  deploy¬ 
ment  to  JTF-Haiti;  the  JTF-Haiti  commander  had  a  positive 
professional  relationship  with  the  18th  Airborne  Corps  com¬ 
mander,  enabling  him  to  arrange  for  the  immediate  deployment 
of  a  much-needed  headquarters  element  to  lead  the  JTF;  and 
many  soldiers  and  marines  assigned  to  JTF-Haiti  had  a  high 
level  of  experience  in  civil  affairs  and  other  aspects  of  working 
with  local  citizens. 

Recommendations 

1.  Update  the  DoDD  for  foreign  HA/DR  to  better  describe  the 
statutory  and  organizational  changes  that  have  taken  place  since 
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its  last  publication  and  provide  important  policy  guidance  to 
DoD  entities  and  their  partners. 

2.  Create  a  national  framework  for  foreign  HA/DR  similar  to  the 
National  Response  Framework  in  place  for  domestic  incidents. 
A  national  framework  for  U.S.  foreign  HA/DR  could  document 
and  guide  a  whole-of-government  approach  for  U.S.  efforts  and 
facilitate  related  planning,  training,  and  exercises. 

3.  Ensure  that  all  senior  Army  commanders  are  familiar  with 
the  guidance  provided  in  the  recently  published  Department 
of  Defense  Support  to  Foreign  Disaster  Relief  (Handbook  for  JTF 
Commanders  and  Below)  (Office  of  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  for  Partnership  Strategy  and  Stability  Opera¬ 
tions,  2011).  This  handbook  should  be  required  reading  at  U.S. 
Army  intermediate  and  senior  service  schools. 

4.  Consider  a  standing  organization  to  help  develop  HA/DR  doc¬ 
trine;  facilitate  HA/DR  planning,  training,  and  exercises;  estab¬ 
lish  FIA/DR  metrics;  monitor  preparedness  and  availability  of 
specialized  HA/DR  units  and  personnel;  provide  a  base  for  HA/ 
DR  expertise;  assist  with  interagency,  intergovernmental,  and 
nongovernmental  collaboration;  conduct  initial  assessments  of 
HA/DR  requirements;  and  maintain  historical  data  on  HA/ 
DR  operations.  Models  that  could  be  considered  for  a  standing 
organization  include  the  following: 

a.  joint  interagency  task  force 

b.  DoD  Standing  JTF  for  HA/DR 

c.  Canadian  Forces  Disaster  Assistance  Response  Team. 
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Abbreviations 


ACP 

assault  command  post 

AD 

airborne  division 

AFSOC 

Air  Force  Special  Operations  Command 

AMCIT 

U.S.  citizen 

AOR 

area  of  responsibility 

APAN 

All  Partners  Access  Network 

ARSOUTH 

U.S.  Army  South 

BATARG 

USS  Bataan  Amphibious  Ready  Group 

BCT 

brigade  combat  team 

CA 

civil  affairs 

CBP 

U.S.  Customs  and  Border  Protection 

CBRNE 

chemical,  biological,  radiological,  nuclear, 
or  high-yield  explosive 

CDC 

Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention 

CJCS 

Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

CJTF 

combined  joint  task  force 

COCOM 

combatant  command 
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DART 

disaster  assistance  response  team 

DCHA 

Bureau  for  Democracy,  Conflict,  and 
Humanitarian  Assistance 

DCO/DIR 

deputy  commander,  operations;  director 

DHS 

U.S.  Department  of  Homeland  Security 

DMAT 

disaster  medical  assistance  team 

DMORT 

disaster  mortuary  operational  response 
team 

DoD 

U.S.  Department  of  Defense 

DoDD 

Department  of  Defense  directive 

DoDI 

Department  of  Defense  instruction 

DR 

disaster  relief 

DSCA 

Defense  Security  Cooperation  Agency 

ESF 

Emergency  Support  Function 

EXORD 

execute  order 

FEMA 

Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 

FY 

fiscal  year 

GAO 

U.S.  Government  Accountability  Office 

GCC 

geographic  combatant  commander 

GoH 

government  of  Haiti 

GRF 

Global  Response  Force 

HA 

humanitarian  assistance 

HACC 

humanitarian  assistance  coordination 

center 

HAST 

humanitarian  assistance  survey  team 
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HHS 

U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services 

ICE 

U.S.  Immigration  and  Customs 
Enforcement 

IDP 

internally  displaced  person 

IMSURT 

International  Medical  Surgical  Response 
Team 

ISR 

intelligence,  surveillance,  and 
reconnaissance 

JFHQ 

joint  force  headquarters 

JIATF 

joint  interagency  task  force 

JOTC 

joint  operations  and  tasking  center 

JP 

joint  publication 

JTF 

joint  task  force 

JTF-Haiti 

Joint  Task  Force-Haiti 

JTF-PO 

Joint  Task  Force-Port  Opening 

FNO 

liaison  officer 

MINUSTAH 

United  Nations  Stabilization  Mission  in 
Haiti 

MITAM 

mission  tasking  matrix 

NASA 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration 

NDMS 

National  Disaster  Medical  System 

NGO 

nongovernmental  organization 

n-hour 

time  of  notification 

NRCC 

National  Response  Coordination  Center 
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NRF 

National  Response  Framework 

NSC 

National  Security  Council 

OCHA 

Office  for  the  Coordination  of 
Humanitarian  Affairs 

OFDA 

Office  of  U.S.  Foreign  Disaster  Assistance 

OHDACA 

Overseas  Humanitarian  Disaster  and  Civic 
Aid 

ORC 

Office  of  the  Response  Coordinator 

ORSA 

operations  research  and  systems  analysis 

OSD 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

PCC 

Policy  Coordinating  Committee 

RFA 

request  for  assistance 

RMT 

response  management  team 

RSO 

regional  security  officer 

SecDef 

Secretary  of  Defense 

SECSTATE 

Secretary  of  State 

SJFHQ 

SOUTHCOM 

Standing  Joint  Force  Headquarters 

U.S.  Southern  Command 

SOW 

special  operations  wing 

STS 

special  tactics  squadron 

TSA 

Transportation  Security  Administration 

UN 

United  Nations 

UN-CMCoord 

United  Nations  Civil-Military 

Coordination 

USAID 

U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development 
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USAR 

urban  search  and  rescue 

USCG 

U.S.  Coast  Guard 

USCGC 

U.S.  Coast  Guard  cutter 

USCIS 

U.S.  Citizenship  and  Immigration  Services 

uses 

U.S.  Geological  Survey 

USJFCOM 

U.S.  Joint  Forces  Command 

USNORTHCOM 

U.S.  Northern  Command 

USNS 

U.S.  Navy  ship 

USPACOM 

U.S.  Pacific  Command 

USSOCOM 

U.S.  Special  Operations  Command 

VJ2 

Vice  Director  for  Intelligence,  Joint  Staff 

voco 

verbal  orders  of  commanding  officer 

VTC 

video  teleconference 

WARNORD 

warning  order 

x-hour 

time  of  warning  order 

CHAPTER  ONE 


Introduction 


Background 

The  earthquake  that  struck  Haiti  in  2010  was  one  of  the  most  devastat¬ 
ing  natural  disasters  in  recent  history,  and  it  occurred  in  an  impover¬ 
ished  country  that  already  faced  significant  challenges  of  governance. 
As  Table  1.1  indicates  and  Figure  1.1  illustrates,  the  7.0-magnitude 
earthquake  that  struck  in  the  afternoon  of  January  12  caused  the  great¬ 
est  loss  of  life  on  record  due  to  an  earthquake  in  the  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  and  at  least  the  fourth-greatest  death  toll  of  any  natural  disaster 
in  the  world  in  the  past  100  years.1  It  collapsed  100,000  structures  and 
damaged  200,000  more,  killing  more  than  316,000  people,  injuring 
300,000  others,  and  displacing  more  than  1  million  people  (USAID, 
2010d;  U.S.  Geological  Survey  [USGS],  2012).  The  response  to  the 
quake  was  hampered  by  the  unfortunate  decapitation  of  the  Haitian 
government:  The  presidential  palace  and  14  of  16  government  minis¬ 
tries  were  destroyed,  claiming  the  lives  of  numerous  government  offi¬ 
cials  and  employees.  The  head  of  mission  of  the  United  Nations  (UN) 
Stabilization  Mission  in  Haiti  (MINUSTAH)  and  his  principal  deputy 
were  killed  when  the  mission’s  headquarters  collapsed.2 


1  The  Haiti  earthquake’s  mortality  ranking  could  be  as  high  as  the  second  worst,  depending 
on  what  figures  are  accepted  for  the  first  two  disasters  listed  in  the  table.  Figures  posted  on 
the  low  side  were  provided  by  the  government  of  China  and  are  disputed  by  some  indepen¬ 
dent  authorities. 

2  Eighteen  nations,  including  the  United  States,  make  up  the  military  component  of  the 
UN  mission  in  Haiti. 
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Table  1.1 

The  World's  15  Deadliest  Natural  Disasters  Since  1900 


Disaster 

Death  Toll3 

Year 

Country 

Yangtze-Yellow  River  floods 

50,000-4,000,000 

1931 

China 

Tangshan  earthquake 

242,419-779,000 

1976 

China 

Bhola  cyclone 

500,000 

1970 

East  Pakistan 

Haiti  earthquake 

316,000 

2010 

Haiti 

Indian  Ocean  earthquake  and  tsunami 

225,000-275,000 

2004 

Indonesia 

Haiyuan  earthquake 

200,000-273,400 

1920 

China 

Xining  earthquake 

200,000 

1927 

China 

Great  Kanto  earthquake 

143,000 

1923 

Japan 

Yangtze  River  flood 

140,000 

1935 

China 

Cyclone  Nargis 

100,000-138,000 

2008 

Burma 

Bangladesh  cyclone 

138,000 

1991 

Bangladesh 

Messina  earthquake  and  tsunami 
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a  These  figures  are  approximations.  Where  ranges  are  listed,  significantly  different 
totals  have  been  reported  by  different  sources. 

Shortly  after  the  earthquake,  surviving  officials  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Haiti  (GoH)  made  an  urgent  request  for  U.S.  assistance.  In 
reply,  President  Barack  Obama  promised  U.S.  support,  directing  a 
“whole-of-government”  response  led  by  the  U.S.  Agency  for  Inter¬ 
national  Development  (USAID),  with  significant  support  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Defense  (DoD).  The  DoD  mission  was  given 
to  U.S.  Southern  Command  (SOUTHCOM),  the  U.S.  combat¬ 
ant  command  (COCOM)  responsible  for  Haiti’s  geographic  region. 


Figure  1.1 

The  World's  15  Deadliest  Natural  Disasters  Since  1900 


In  2010,  Haiti  suffered  the  greatest  loss  of  life  on  record 
attributable  to  an  earthquake  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
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NOTE:  This  map  does  not  show  droughts  or  famines,  some  of  which  have  lasted  for  years  and  have 
caused  higher  death  tolls  over  time.  Death  tolls  in  this  figure  are  approximations.  Where  ranges  are 
shown,  significantly  different  totals  have  been  reported  by  different  sources. 
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The  deputy  commander  of  SOUTHCOM,  LTG  P.  K.  (Ken)  Keen, 
was  on  a  previously  planned  trip  to  Haiti  and  was  in  the  residence 
of  the  U.S.  ambassador  when  the  earthquake  struck.  Given  the  fact 
that  MINUSTAH,  an  established  combined  military  organization, 
was  already  conducting  security  and  stability  operations  in  Haiti,  U.S. 
and  UN  officials  decided  that,  instead  of  establishing  an  additional 
combined  joint  task  force  (CJTF;  sometimes  also  called  a  coalition 
joint  task  force)  that  might  lead  to  confusion  of  roles  and  authorities 
or  undermine  MINUSTAH’s  credibility,  it  would  be  more  effective 
to  create  a  separate  U.S.  joint  task  force  (JTF)  to  conduct  humanitar¬ 
ian  assistance  (HA)  and  disaster  relief  (DR)  efforts  in  coordination 
with  MINUSTAH.  Thus,  JTF-Haiti  would  carry  out  Operation  Uni¬ 
fied  Response.  In  the  immediate  aftermath  of  the  earthquake,  General 
Keen  began  requesting  the  deployment  of  U.S.  military  forces,  includ¬ 
ing  a  headquarters  element  from  the  XVIII  Airborne  Corps,  and  he 
began  to  coordinate  U.S.  military  relief  efforts  with  the  many  other 
countries  and  relief  organizations  either  already  in  Haiti  or  on  their 
way.  These  efforts  were  part  of  what  became  the  “largest  international 
humanitarian  response  to  a  natural  disaster  in  U.S.  history.”3 

In  addition  to  the  widespread  destruction  and  generally  poor 
conditions  that  existed  in  Haiti  before  the  earthquake,  there  were 
immediate  challenges  for  the  assistance  and  relief  missions.  The  air 
and  seaports  had  been  destroyed,  so  responders  had  no  way  of  deliver¬ 
ing  high  volumes  of  much-needed  relief  supplies  immediately  after  the 
disaster.  A  first  priority  of  JTF-Haiti  was  to  reopen  the  airport.  Clear¬ 
ing  and  reopening  the  harbor  at  Port-au-Prince  were  also  a  high  prior¬ 
ity.  The  coordination  required  among  so  many  well-meaning  organi¬ 
zations  to  achieve  these  and  the  myriad  other  emergency  response  and 
relief  tasks  was  daunting.  In  discussions  between  General  Keen,  the 
GoH,  SOUTHCOM,  and  UN  representatives  in  Haiti,  it  was  agreed 
that  MINUSTAH  would  continue  its  mission  of  providing  security 


3  The  U.S.  government  spent  $1.5  billion  on  Haiti  disaster  relief  by  the  end  of  2010  and 
committed  an  additional  $1.15  billion  to  be  spent  on  reconstruction  efforts  through  2011. 
See  U.S.  Department  of  State,  2011a;  U.S.  Air  Force,  2008;  “Bush  Aims  to  Boost  US  Tsu¬ 
nami  Aid,”  2005- 
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and  stability  in  Haiti  and  that  JTF-Haiti  would  focus  on  providing 
HA/DR. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  JTF- 
Haiti,  with  the  goal  of  informing  the  U.S.  Army  on  how  to  best  prepare 
for  and  support  future  HA/DR  operations.  This  report  describes  how 
JTF-Haiti  faced  the  aforementioned  challenges,  how  it  was  organized, 
how  it  fit  within  the  larger  assistance  and  relief  efforts,  and  how  it  mea¬ 
sured  its  performance.  The  report  concludes  with  some  observations, 
findings,  and  recommendations  to  multiple  levels  of  U.S.  decisionmak¬ 
ers  to  inform  their  preparations  for  similar  missions  in  the  future. 


Analytical  Approach 

This  report  employs  process  tracing  to  determine  how  JTF-Haiti  was 
organized  and  how  it  executed  its  mission.  It  begins  with  a  thorough 
review  of  the  statutory  authorities  and  policy  directives  that  existed  at 
the  time  of  the  earthquake  to  determine  whether  the  available  guid¬ 
ance  was  adequate  to  carry  out  such  an  operation.  It  then  examines 
how  JTF-Haiti  fit  into  the  whole-of-government  approach,  as  well  as 
the  international  response,  in  order  to  codify  important  lessons  and 
identify  ways  in  which  the  execution  of  similar  future  missions  could 
be  improved. 

The  report  benefits  from  the  many  lessons-learned  and  after- action 
reports  that  have  been  produced  by  military,  other-governmental,  and 
nongovernmental  organizations  (NGOs).4  The  study  team  reviewed 
all  of  the  reports  that  were  available,  as  well  as  accounts  in  the  peer- 
reviewed  literature  and  media.  We  also  received  copies  of  the  execute 
orders  (EXORDs)  for  Operation  Unified  Response  and  daily  situ¬ 
ation  reports  and  periodic  command  update  briefings  from  military 


4  These  included,  for  example,  reports  by  SOUTHCOM,  JTF-Haiti,  Joint  Center  for 
Operational  Analysis,  U.S.  Army  South  (ARSOUTH),  Department  of  the  Army  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Logistics  (G-4),  U.S.  State  Department,  USAID,  and  the  World  Vision 
Rapid  Assessment  Report:  Haiti  Earthquake  Response  (Duryee,  2010). 
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units  and  other  U.S.  government  agencies  significantly  participating  in 
Operation  Unified  Response.5 

With  this  base  of  knowledge,  investigators  then  held  semi- 
structured  discussions  with  key  participants  in  Operation  Unified 
Response,  including  the  JTF-Haiti  commander  and  deputy  com¬ 
mander  (who  became  the  second  JTF-Haiti  commander).  We  also 
consulted  selected  subordinate  JTF-Haiti  unit  commanders  and  staff; 
DoD  and  Joint  Staff  participants;  major  supporting  commands;  DoD 
analytical  organizations;  subject-matter  experts,  including  interna¬ 
tional  aid  organizations  and  academics;  other  U.S.  government  agen¬ 
cies,  including  USAID;  foreign  participants;  and  NGOs. 

Once  all  of  the  information  was  gathered,  the  team  reconstructed 
events  surrounding  the  Haiti  earthquake  and  assessed  the  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  response.  The  team  concluded  its  work  with  a  series  of  observa¬ 
tions,  findings,  and  recommendations. 


Report  Organization 

Chapter  Two  presents  information  on  how  the  United  States  is  orga¬ 
nized  to  respond  to  foreign  disasters  and  how  the  response  to  the  Haiti 
earthquake  differed  from  the  typical  approach.  It  describes  the  roles 
of  U.S.  governmental  organizations,  such  as  the  Department  of  State 
and  DoD,  and  it  provides  detailed  descriptions  of  relevant  parts  of 
DoD  that  play  roles  in  international  response  operations.  It  includes  an 
analysis  of  the  authorities  that  exist  for  DoD  to  participate  in  interna¬ 
tional  response.  Then  it  describes  how  the  federal  departments,  agen¬ 
cies,  and  services  were  organized  to  execute  the  whole-of-government 
U.S.  response  that  President  Obama  ordered  for  the  Haiti  earthquake. 

Chapter  Three  documents  the  U.S.  military  response  to  the  Haiti 
earthquake.  It  explains  how  JTF-Haiti  was  formed  and  how  its  forces 
were  selected  and  deployed  to  Haiti.  It  further  describes  how  JTF-Haiti 


5  These  included,  for  example,  SOUTHCOM,  JTF-Haiti  (including  the  Humanitarian 
Assistance  Coordination  Center  [HACC]),  XVIII  Airborne  Corps,  U.S.  State  Department, 
and  USAID. 
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was  organized,  how  it  executed  its  mission,  and  how  it  evolved  over 
time.  It  also  presents  how  JTF-Haiti  interacted  with  and  supported 
the  many  other  organizations  involved  in  the  relief  effort.  It  concludes 
with  observations  about  JTF-Haiti ’s  accomplishments  and  some  of  the 
problems  it  encountered.  Chapter  Four  presents  study  conclusions  and 
recommendations. 

A  Note  About  Terminology 

Our  research  indicates  that  various  authorities,  policy  documents, 
reports,  and  statements  from  relevant  U.S.  government  agencies  use  a 
variety  of  terms  to  describe  the  activities  covered  in  this  report.  Some 
use  disaster  relief  as  an  overarching  term  that  also  includes  humanitar¬ 
ian  assistance.  Others  use  humanitarian  assistance  as  the  inclusive  term. 
Some  use  both.  For  this  report,  we  use  the  collective  term  humani¬ 
tarian  assistance  and  disaster  relief  (HA/DR)  to  cover  the  full  range 
of  response  to  both  natural  and  manmade  incidents,  including  major 
environmental  events. 


CHAPTER  TWO 


National  Organization  and  Response 


This  chapter  provides  some  background  information  needed  to  under¬ 
stand  the  U.S.  military’s  role  in  Operation  Unified  Response.  First, 
it  explains  how  the  United  States  is  organized  to  provide  HA/DR  in 
foreign  countries.  Then  it  describes  how  the  nation  responded  to  the 
Haiti  earthquake. 


How  the  United  States  Is  Organized  to  Provide  Foreign 
Humanitarian  Assistance  and  Disaster  Relief 

This  section  describes  various  presidential  documents  covering  for¬ 
eign  HA/DR  and  explains  the  authorities  and  organizational  struc¬ 
tures  of  the  principal  departments  and  agencies  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  that  provide  foreign  HA/DR — namely,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
State,  USAID,  and  DoD  and  its  components  with  responsibilities  in 
this  arena.1  For  purposes  of  this  chapter,  the  term  authorities  refers  to 
specific  constitutional,  statutory,  or  other  legal  authorities  to  engage  in 
such  missions.  Particularly  for  DoD,  this  section  also  describes  certain 
implementing  policy  directives  and  instructions. 


1  Depending  on  the  circumstances  that  requires  U.S.  HA/DR,  other  U.S.  departments 
and  agencies  may  be  involved  in  a  particular  mission  (e.g.,  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  Department  of  the  Treasury). 
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U.S.  Department  of  State 

The  Secretary  of  State  (SECSTATE)  has  the  long-standing,  preeminent 
authority  to  manage  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  United  States.  Indeed, 
tracing  its  roots  directly  back  to  the  earliest  statutes  of  the  Republic, 
the  secretary  is  empowered  to  conduct  and  manage,  on  behalf  of  the 
President,  all  manner  of  foreign  relations  and  intercourse.2 

Both  by  statute  and  by  executive  order,  SECSTATE  is  autho¬ 
rized  and  empowered  to  conduct  exclusively  most  programs  for  foreign 
assistance,  including  most  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  (Pub.  L.  87-195),  as  amended  (Title  22  U.S.  Code  §  2151  et  seq.). 
Specifically,  the  provisions  of  22  U.S.  Code  §  2292 — authorizing  the 
President  to  furnish  foreign  DR — were  delegated  to  SECSTATE  by 
Executive  Order  12163  (Carter,  1979). 

Within  the  State  Department,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  U.S. 
Foreign  Assistance  (DFA)  is  the  principal  staff  member  for  coordinat¬ 
ing  foreign  assistance  programs.  Among  the  seven  core  areas  in  the 
DFA  vision  statement  is  “Respond  to  urgent  humanitarian  needs.” 
The  DFA  mission  statement  includes  integrating  “foreign  assistance 
planning  and  resource  management  across  State  and  USAID”  and 
allocating  “State  and  USAID  foreign  assistance  funding”  (see  U.S. 
Department  of  State,  undated). 

The  State  Department  expends  significant  sums  on  international 
DR.  The  fiscal  year  (FY)  2011  estimate  is  $845  million,  with  an  FY 
2012  budget  request  for  $860  million  (U.S.  Department  of  State, 
2011b).3 

U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development 

USAID  is  an  independent  federal  government  agency  and  is  “the  prin¬ 
cipal  U.S.  agency  to  extend  assistance  to  countries  recovering  from 
disaster,  trying  to  escape  poverty,  and  engaging  in  democratic  reforms” 
(“U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development,”  2013). 


2  Title  22  U.S.  Code  §  2656,  first  recorded  in  nearly  identical  form  in  legislation  in  1789. 

3  The  actual  expenditures  for  FY  2010  were  $1,305  billion,  reflecting  base  appropriations 
plus  additional  funding  from  two  supplemental  appropriation  acts.  These  figures  do  not 
reflect  significant  contributions  to  international  organizations  that  are  also  involved  in  DR. 
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USAID  policy  documents  acknowledge  that  it  receives  “overall 
foreign  policy  guidance ”  from  the  Secretary  of  State  (emphasis  added) 
(See,  e.g.,  USAID,  date  unknown).  Nevertheless,  a  section  of  Title  22 
of  the  U.S.  Code  is  significantly  more  explicit: 

Sec.  6592.  Administrator  of  AID  reporting  to  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for  International  Development, 
appointed  pursuant  to  section  2384(a)  of  this  title,  shall  report  to 
and  be  under  the  direct  authority  and  foreign  policy  guidance  of 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

Notwithstanding  this  section  and  the  delegations  of  authority 
to  SECSTATE,  the  President  has,  pursuant  to  §  493  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act,  designated  the  USAID  administrator  as  the  President’s 
Special  Coordinator  for  International  Disaster  Assistance  (see,  e.g., 
W.  Clinton,  1995). 

To  help  establish  a  common  vision,  establish  priorities,  ensure 
unity  of  effort,  and  avoid  major  policy  disagreements,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  USAID  periodically  publish  a  joint  strategic  plan.4 

In  practice,  USAID  is  the  main  U.S.  government  agency  for 
administering  the  major  portion  of  U.S.  foreign  assistance,  including 
key  programs  authorized  by  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  To 
do  so,  it  is  organized  both  regionally  and  functionally  (see  USAID, 
2013a). 

To  accomplish  its  work,  USAID  frequently  partners  with  private 
voluntary  organizations,  academia,  business  entities,  and  international 
organizations,  and  it  often  coordinates  directly  with  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  and  with  U.S.  government  organizations,  including 
DoD  (for  which,  see  further  discussion  in  Chapter  Three).  USAID  has 
personnel  detailed  to  most  U.S.  embassies  around  the  world. 

Office  of  U.S.  Foreign  Disaster  Assistance 

Located  within  the  USAID  Bureau  for  Democracy,  Conflict,  and 
Humanitarian  Assistance  (DCHA),  the  Office  of  U.S.  Foreign  Disas¬ 
ter  Assistance  (OFDA)  is  the  principal  entity  “for  facilitating  and  coor- 


4 


The  current  version,  for  FYs  2007-2012,  is  U.S.  Department  of  State  and  USAID,  2007. 
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dinating  U.S.  Government  emergency  assistance  overseas  ...  to  save 
lives,  alleviate  human  suffering,  and  reduce  the  social  and  economic 
impact  of  humanitarian  emergencies  worldwide.”  OFDA  coordinates 
response  not  only  to  all  forms  of  natural  disasters  but  also  for  emergen¬ 
cies  involving  “civil  conflict,  acts  of  terrorism,  or  industrial  accidents” 
(see  USAID,  2013b). 

Disaster  Assistance  Response  Team 

OFDA  may  deploy  a  disaster  assistance  response  team  (DART)  into 
the  disaster  area  to  assist  in  the  coordination  of  the  DR  effort.  A  DART 
provides  specialists,  trained  in  a  variety  of  skills,  to  assist  U.S.  embas¬ 
sies  and  USAID  missions  with  the  management  of  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  response  to  a  foreign  disaster.  Its  composition  and  specific  mis¬ 
sion  will  depend  on  the  nature,  severity,  and  duration  of  a  particular 
disaster.  (The  DART  will  also  work  closely  with  the  U.S.  military  when 
it  is  participating  in  foreign  DR  operations.  See  further  discussion  in 
Chapter  Three.) 

The  DART  operates  in  five  functional  areas: 

•  management 

•  operations 

•  planning 

•  logistics 

•  administration. 

Depending  on  the  scope  of  the  disaster  and  composition  of  the 
team,  the  DART  is  capable  of 

•  making  assessments 

•  recommending  response  activities 

•  managing  relief  activities 

•  coordinating  distribution  of  relief  and  supplies 

•  liaison  with  government  officials  and  NGOs.5 


’  For  more-detailed  information  on  the  DART,  see  USAID,  2005,  Chapter  Four. 
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Response  Management  Team 

In  certain  circumstances,  the  OFDA  director  may  establish  a  response 
management  team  (RMT).  The  RMT  serves  as  the  primary  liaison 
between  USAID  headquarters  and  the  foreign  response  operations. 
It  is  the  USAID  principal  point  of  contact  with  the  DART,  oversees 
headquarters-based  support  to  field  operations,  and  is  the  USAID  rep¬ 
resentative  for  working-level  interagency  coordination  (USAID,  2005, 
p.  IV- 13  et  seq.). 

U.S.  Department  of  Defense 

This  subsection  describes  the  principal  authorities,  policies,  and  basic 
organizational  structures  of  the  components  of  DoD  for  conducting 
foreign  HA/DR  operations.  DoD  agreements  with  other  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  and  organizational  structures  for  a  specific  disaster 
(including  Operation  Unified  Response  for  Haiti)  are  discussed  later 
in  this  report. 

Authorities  Generally 

There  is  ample  statutory  authority  for  components  of  DoD  to  provide 
a  wide  range  of  HA/DR. 

U.S.  Code  Title  10  §  404  is  the  basic  authority  for  DoD  to  pro¬ 
vide  such  assistance,  at  the  request  or  agreement  of  a  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  and  as  directed  by  the  President,  for  both  natural  and  manmade 
disasters,  “when  necessary  to  prevent  loss  of  lives  or  serious  harm  to 
the  environment.”  Assistance  may  include  transportation,  supplies, 
services,  and  equipment.6  DoD  receives  annual  authorization  and 
appropriations  for  such  much  of  that  assistance  through  the  Overseas 
Humanitarian  Disaster  and  Civic  Aid  (OHDACA)  program  accounts. 

A  presidential  executive  order  provides  further  implementation 
instructions  for  assistance  under  §  404.  In  Executive  Order  12966 
(W.  Clinton,  1995),  the  President  directed  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
(SecDef)  to  provide  assistance  under  that  section  only 


6  Paragraph  (e)  of  that  section  limits  the  provision  of  DoD  transportation  to  those  situa¬ 
tions  in  which  “other  sources  to  provide  such  transportation  are  not  readily  available.” 
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at  the  direction  of  the  President;  or  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Secretary  of  State;  or  in  emergency  situations  in  order  to  save 
human  lives,  where  there  is  not  sufficient  time  to  seek  the  prior 
initial  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  which  case  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  advise,  and  seek  the  concurrence  of, 
the  Secretary  of  State  as  soon  as  practicable  thereafter. 

The  authority  under  §  404  is  to  be  distinguished  materially 
from  that  contained  in  10  U.S.C.  §  401.  In  §  401,  SecDef  is  autho¬ 
rized  to  provide  humanitarian  and  civic  assistance  “in  conjunction 
with  authorized  military  operations.”  Limitations  on  that  authority 
include  determinations  by  the  secretary  that  such  assistance  will  pro¬ 
mote  “the  security  interests  of  the  United  States  and  the  country  in 
which  the  activities  are  to  be  carried  out”  and  “the  specific  operational 
skills  of  the  members  of  the  armed  forces”  performing  the  assistance.7 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  DoD  is  authorized  under  10  U.S.C. 
§  402,  to  transport  without  charge — but  only  on  a  “space-available” 
basis — humanitarian  supplies  provided  by  nongovernmental  entities. 
Activities  under  this  program — known  as  the  Denton  Program,  after 
its  sponsor,  then-U.S.  Senator  Jeremiah  Denton  (Alabama) — requires 
determinations  by  SecDef  that  such  activity  is  consistent  with  U.S.  for¬ 
eign  policy;  that  the  supplies  are  “suitable”  and  “usable”;  that  they  will, 
in  fact,  be  used  for  humanitarian  purposes;  and  that  adequate  distribu¬ 
tion  is  available.8 

Additionally,  10  U.S.C.  §  2557  authorizes  SecDef  to  make  avail¬ 
able  to  SECSTATE  certain  nonlethal  excess  DoD  supplies  for  foreign 
humanitarian  purposes.  And  §  2561  authorizes  SecDef  to  expend 
DoD  funds  appropriated  for  HA  to  provide  DoD  transportation  assis¬ 
tance  and  for  other  humanitarian  purposes  worldwide.  That  section 


7  Additional  conditions  include  a  provision  that  the  assistance  “complement,  and  may  not 
duplicate”  other  social  and  economic  assistance  provided  by  the  U.S.  government  to  that 
country;  and  such  assistance  may  not  be  provided  “(directly  or  indirectly)  to  any  individual, 
group,  or  organization  engaged  in  military  or  paramilitary  activity.”  Moreover,  assistance 
may  not  be  provided  under  this  section  unless  SECSTATE  approves. 

8  There  are  also  restrictions  similar  to  ones  contained  in  §§  401  and  404  that  prohibit  dis¬ 
tribution  to  those  engaged  in  military  or  paramilitary  activities  and  in  situations  in  which 
other  transportation  is  not  readily  available. 
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also  authorizes  SecDef  to  use  his  or  her  authority  to  transport  supplies 
for  an  event  that  “threatens  serious  harm  to  the  environment,”  but  only 
if  other  transportation  sources  are  not  readily  available.  In  this  latter 
case  of  environmental  incidents,  SecDef  may  seek  reimbursement  from 
a  requesting  agency  for  DoD  costs  incurred  in  the  activity. 

Although  many  DoD  HA/DR  activities  are  funded  by  specific 
appropriations  (e.g.,  OHDACA  funds),  SecDef  may,  if  such  funding  is 
not  available  for  the  intended  purpose  or  has  previously  been  expended, 
also  seek  reimbursement  from  a  requesting  agency  under  the  provisions 
of  what  is  commonly  called  the  Economy  Act  (31  U.S.C.  §  1535). 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Implementing  Policies 

The  oft-cited9  principal  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (OSD) 
policy  directive  for  DoD  HA/DR  is  DoD  Directive  (DoDD)  5100.46, 
Foreign  Disaster  Relief  (Office  of  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  State,  2012). 
It  provides  general  direction  to  entities  in  OSD,  the  military  depart¬ 
ments,  “the  Organization  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Defense 
Agencies,  and  the  Unified  and  Specified  Commands”  [sic].10  It  provides 
limited  information  on  the  various  forms  of  HA/DR  activities  that  the 
department  can  perform.  Significantly,  the  version  in  effect  at  the  time 
of  the  Haiti  earthquake  was  dated  December  4,  1975,  and  had  not 
been  republished,  amended,  or  updated  before  relief  efforts  in  Haiti 
began.  As  a  result,  the  version  in  effect  cited  none  of  the  foregoing 
specific  Title  10  sections  authorizing  such  DoD  activities  because  all 
were  enacted  subsequent  to  the  publication  of  this  DoDD  and  Title  10 
has  been  amended  numerous  times  since  enactment.  The  DoDD  like¬ 
wise  did  not  cite  Executive  Order  12163  (Carter,  1979)  on  delega¬ 
tion  of  Foreign  Assistance  Act  authorities  and,  significantly,  Executive 
Order  12966  on  DoD  foreign  DR  under  §  404. 

Less  significant — but  nevertheless  material — is  the  fact  that  the 
1975  version  of  DoDD  5100.46  referred  to  several  obsolete  organiza¬ 
tions  within  DoD  and  one  in  the  Department  of  State. 


9  Including  in  the  executive  orders  and  operation  orders  for  Operation  Unified  Response. 

10  This  discussion  refers  to  the  1975  DoDD,  which  was  in  force  during  the  response  to  the 
Haiti  earthquake,  and  it  has  since  been  revised. 
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By  contrast,  other  similar  DoD  directives  and  instructions 
are  significantly  more  current.  Examples  include  DoD  Instruction 
(DoDI)  2205.02,  Humanitarian  and  Civic  Assistance  (HCA)  Activities 
(Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Policy,  2008)  (which 
covers  only  instructions  related  to  the  provisions  of  §  401  above); 
DoDI  3000.05,  Stability  Operations  (Office  of  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Policy,  2009)  (which  covers  certain  general  aspects  of 
foreign  humanitarian  relief  and  assistance);  DoDI  6000.16,  Military 
Health  Support  for  Stability  Operations  (Office  of  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Personnel  and  Readiness,  2010)  (which  covers  discrete 
health  matters  in  stability  operations  that  may  include  foreign  HA/ 
DR);  and  DoDI  2000.21,  Foreign  Consequence  Management  (FCM) 
(Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Policy,  2006)  (which 
covers  DoD  response  to  foreign  chemical,  biological,  radiological, 
nuclear,  or  high-yield  explosive  [CBRNE]  incidents). 

Similarly,  related  joint  doctrine  is  significantly  more  current  than 
DoDD  5100.46.  Joint  Publication  (JP)  3-29,  Foreign  Humanitarian 
Assistance ,  which  covers  the  full  range  of  DoD  HA/DR  activities — and 
more — is  dated  March  17,  2009  (Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  2009). 

Creating  a  current,  comprehensive  directive  to  replace 
DoDD  5100.46  could  potentially  go  a  long  way  toward  alleviating 
some  of  the  issues  raised  in  various  U.S.  Government  Accountabil¬ 
ity  Office  (GAO)  and  Congressional  Research  Service  reports  to  Con¬ 
gress,  which  assess  DoD  involvement  in  HA/DR  operations  (includ¬ 
ing  one  specific  to  SOUTHCOM  operations  in  Haiti)  (Kelley,  1993; 
Pendleton,  2010;  Serafino,  2008).  Issues  include 

•  comprehensive  procedures  for  reporting  the  level  and  full  costs 
for  HA/DR 

•  procedures  for  ensuring  that  such  activities  meet  U.S.  foreign 
policy  objectives  and  host-country  needs 

•  processes  for  independent  evaluations  of  COCOM  activities  in 
this  area 

•  methods  for  ensuring  that  such  activities  promote  military  skills 
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•  adequate  organizational  structures,  planning,  and  exercises  within 
COCOMs  to  enable  effective  response  to  major  incidents  requir¬ 
ing  DoD  support  for  HA/DR 

•  relationships  between  military  and  NGOs 

•  potential  disadvantages  of  using  military  versus  civilian  entities 
for  such  assistance 

•  adequate  procedures  for  effective  coordination  between  DoD  and 
other  U.S.  government  entities,  NGOs,  international  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  host-nation  and  coalition  entities  for  these  activities. 

In  addition,  a  complete  revision  of  or  replacement  for 
DoDD  5100.46  could  also  provide  current  and  definitive  guidance  on 
such  activities  to  all  DoD  components. 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  Defense  Agency 
Organizations 

Policy  direction  and  oversight  within  OSD  for  HA/DR  activities  had 
previously  been  handled  in  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
International  Security  Affairs.  Following  recent  reorganization  in 
OSD,  these  matters  are  now  handled  in  the  Office  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Special  Operations/Low-Intensity  Conflict  by 
the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Partnership  Strategy  and 
Stability  Operations. 

The  Defense  Security  Cooperation  Agency  (DSCA)  is  the  DoD 
entity  primarily  responsible  for  administering  most  of  the  department’s 
international  security  cooperation  programs.  Within  DSCA,  the 
Office  of  Humanitarian  Assistance,  Disaster  Relief,  and  Mine  Action 
is  responsible  for  providing  program  management  for  DoD  HA  pro¬ 
grams  funded  with  the  OHDACA  appropriations  for  all  geographic 
COCOMs.  DSCA  manages  the  funding  and  activities  for  virtually  all 
the  programs  authorized  in  the  various  statutory  provisions  described 
above.  It  coordinates  management  of  these  DoD  programs  within 
DoD  entities  and  with  other  agencies  of  the  U.S.  government,  espe¬ 
cially  the  Department  of  State  and  USAID  (see  DSCA,  2013). 
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Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  the  Joint  Staff  Organizations 

The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (CJCS)  is  the  principal 
military  adviser  to  the  President  and  SecDef.  As  such,  he  advises  the 
National  Command  Authority  on  military  operations,  including  those 
involving  HA/DR.  In  that  position,  he  also  communicates  relevant 
orders  of  the  National  Command  Authority  to  the  various  combatant 
commanders  (DoD,  2010). 

Within  the  Joint  Staff,  the  Director  for  Operational  Plans  and 
Joint  Force  Development  (J-7)  is  primarily  responsible  for  reviewing 
and  recommending  to  the  CJCS  the  approval  of  operation  plans  in 
support  of  foreign  ffA/DR.  The  Director  for  Operations  (J-3)  recom¬ 
mends  to  the  CJCS  the  form  and  substance  of  EXORDs  for  such  activ¬ 
ities.  The  Director  for  Logistics  (J-4)  provides  oversight  of  supporting 
joint  logistics  operations  for  such  activities  (JP  3-29,  p.  II-7). 

Combatant  Command  Organizations 

Geographic  combatant  commanders  (GCCs)  have  wide  latitude  in  the 
way  they  organize  to  conduct  ffA/DR  activities,  both  pre-event  and 
during  actual  operations.  Commanders  historically  have  created  some 
form  of  JTF  for  such  operations,  structuring  and  resourcing  it  to  con¬ 
duct  operations  most  effectively  (JP  3-29,  p.  II-7). 

Some  commanders  also  have  the  availability  of  a  Standing  Joint 
Force  ffeadquarters  (SJFffQ)  around  which  to  form,  through  aug¬ 
mentation,  a  JTF,  or  conversely  by  using  core  elements  of  the  SJFffQ 
as  augmentation  to  a  JTF  created  for  a  particular  operation.  Around 
the  time  that  Operation  Unified  Response  occurred,  however,  propos¬ 
als  to  remove  SJFffQ  structures  from  the  geographic  commands  were 
being  discussed,  and,  in  May  2011,  USNORTffCOM  disestablished 
its  SJFffQ,  perhaps  in  anticipation  of  an  imminent  change  to  that  effect 
in  the  Unified  Command  Plan  (see  Doscher,  2011).  Yet  SOUTffCOM 
had  an  SJFffQ  available  at  the  time  of  the  ffaiti  earthquake  and,  as 
did  USPACOM,  continued  to  show  it  in  its  organizational  structure  in 
2011  (see  Doscher,  2011,  and  USPACOM,  undated). 

In  addition  to  a  JTF — and,  in  most  cases,  prior  to  its  deploy¬ 
ment  and  full  operational  capability — the  commander  has  the  option 
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of  forming  other  entities  to  assist  in  the  COCOM  mission.  They  may 
include  the  following: 

•  crisis  action  team  for  immediate  deployment  and  assessment  of 
the  situation 

•  HA  survey  team  (HAST)  to  provide  assessment  of  host  nations’ 
capabilities  and  facilities;  determine  points  of  contact  with  other 
governmental  and  nongovernmental  entities  involved;  and  coor¬ 
dinate  arrangements  for  initial  delivery  of  supplies,  equipment, 
and  personnel 

•  HACC  to  assist  initially  with  interagency  coordination  (until 
other  organizations  are  formed  to  perform  those  functions) 
(JP  3-29,  p.  II-8). 

Army  Organizations 

The  Department  of  the  Army  provides  traditional  Title  10  support  for 
Army  units  involved  in  any  military  operation,  including  HA/DR. 
Research  for  this  report  did  not  indicate  any  Pentagon-level  Army 
organization  with  a  specific  responsibility  for  such  activities. 

Within  the  geographic  COCOMs,  the  Army  Component  Com¬ 
mand  is  generally  responsible  for  Army  support  to  contingency  opera¬ 
tions,  including  foreign  HA/DR.  Responsibilities  include  force  pro¬ 
vision;  logistics,  engineer,  medical,  and  other  mission  support;  and 
capabilities  for  command  and  control  (including  for  joint  or  combined 
headquarters).  Examples  of  such  commands  include  ARSOUTH  and 
U.S.  Army  Pacific.  In  many  such  operations,  Army  units  have  provided 
the  greatest  proportion  of  total  military  personnel  on  the  ground  dedi¬ 
cated  to  foreign  HA  or  DR  missions. 

Interagency  Organizations 
The  National  Security  Council 

The  National  Security  Council  (NSC)  serves  as  the  President’s  princi¬ 
pal  entity  for  coordinating  policy  among  various  government  agencies 
(White  House,  undated).  Within  the  NSC  structure,  various  organiza¬ 
tions  may  be  involved  in  considering  important  policy  issues  and  even¬ 
tually  recommending  to  the  President  a  particular  course  of  action.  A 
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Principals  Committee — essentially  the  full  NSC  without  the  President 
or  Vice  President — historically  has  met  to  discuss  important  national 
security  issues  and  to  review  and  coordinate  specific  policy  recommen¬ 
dations  developed  by  subordinate  NSC  organizations.  The  Deputies 
Committee — normally  composed  of  cabinet  and  independent  agency 
deputies — is  the  next  level  down  for  the  consideration  of  policy  issues 
affecting  the  interagency  (Obama,  2009). 

NSC  Interagency  Policy  Committees  (at  times  called  Policy 
Coordinating  Committees  [PCCs])  are  responsible  for  the  “[m]anage- 
ment  and  development  of  national  security  policies  by  multiple  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  United  States  Government”  (Obama,  2009).  Traditionally, 
there  has  been  a  PCC  for  International  Development  and  Humanitar¬ 
ian  Assistance,  chaired  by  the  President’s  Special  Coordinator  for  Inter¬ 
national  Disaster  Assistance  (who  is  also  the  administrator  of  USAID), 
to  consider  policy  matters  involving  foreign  HA/DR  (JP  3-29,  p.  II-2). 

Organizational  Relationships 

JP  3-29  graphically  depicts  the  typical  interagency  coordination  rela¬ 
tionships  that  may  take  place  during  actual  HA  or  DR  operations  (see 
Figure  2.1). 

JP  3-29  also  depicts  the  basic  information  flow  among  inter¬ 
agency  entities  when  OFDA  and  DoD  are  both  involved  in  HA/DR 
operations  (see  Figure  2.2). 

The  next  section  will  compares  the  “typical”  organizational  struc¬ 
tures  and  relationships  described  above  with  those  actually  put  in  place 
for  Operation  Unified  Response  for  Haiti. 


How  the  United  States  Responded  to  the  Haiti 
Earthquake 

The  levels  of  damage  and  human  suffering  wrought  by  this  disaster 
both  complicated  U.S.  efforts  to  render  HA  and  added  to  their  urgency. 
Already  one  of  the  world’s  poorest  countries  before  the  earthquake, 
the  disaster  decapitated  Haiti’s  government  and  temporarily  incapaci¬ 
tated  MINUSTAH  and  the  many  NGOs  that  were  already  present 
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Figure  2.1 

Interagency  Coordination  for  Foreign  Humanitarian  Assistance 


RAND  RR304-2. 1 


and  providing  support  on  an  ongoing  basis.  As  previously  stated,  the 
event  destroyed  14  of  the  country’s  16  government  ministry  build¬ 
ings,  the  presidential  palace,  and  the  parliament  building,  as  well  as 
the  MINUSTAH  headquarters  building.  Power  was  out  throughout 
Haiti’s  capital,  Port-au-Prince.  Extensive  damage  rendered  the  airport 
and  harbor  inoperable.  City  streets  and  nearby  roads  were  choked  with 
rubble,  making  them  impassible  to  vehicular  traffic  (Margesson  and 
Taft-Morales,  2010,  pp.  1-2;  also  see  Keen,  Floriano  Piexoto,  et  ah, 
2010,  pp.  2,  7). 

These  conditions  made  it  difficult  for  the  GoH  to  even  convey  a 
request  for  international  assistance.  Fortunately,  the  residence  of  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Haiti  Kenneth  H.  Merten  survived  the  earthquake, 
and  SOUTHCOM  deputy  commander  FTG  P.  K.  (Ken)  Keen  was 
there  visiting  the  ambassador  at  4:53  p.m.  on  January  12  when  the 
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Figure  2.2 

Interagency  Coordination  Flow 
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quake  occurred.  Shortly  after  the  event,  a  GoH  representative  rode  up 
on  a  motorbike  and  delivered  an  oral  request  for  U.S.  assistance,  which 
Ambassador  Merten  relayed  to  the  U.S.  government  and  General  Keen 
relayed  to  SOUTHCOM.” 

President  Obama  immediately  pledged  U.S.  support,  and  SEC- 
STATE  Elillary  Clinton  announced  that  the  United  States  would  pro¬ 
vide  military  and  civilian  DR  to  affected  families.  On  January  13, 
President  Obama  designated  USAID  as  lead  federal  agency  for  coordi¬ 
nating  the  U.S.  response.  Ambassador  Merten  declared  Haiti  a  disas¬ 
ter  area,  clearing  the  way  for  OFDA  to  provide  an  initial  $50,000  of 
aid  through  the  U.S.  embassy  (USAID,  2010b).  On  January  14,  the 


11  Discussion  between  LTG  P.  K.  Keen  and  RAND  researchers  Gary  Cecchine  and  Forrest 
Morgan  on  April  20,  2010  (hereafter  referred  to  as  Keen  discussion). 
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Obama  administration  announced  that  it  would  make  $100  million 
available  to  meet  DR  needs  (Margesson  and  Taft-Morales,  2010,  p.  14). 
That  same  day,  the  CJCS  issued  an  EXORD  authorizing  U.S.  military 
forces  to  commence  Operation  Unified  Response,  providing  HA/DR 
to  earthquake  victims  in  Haiti.  With  SecDef  approval,  SOUTHCOM 
stood  up  JTF-Haiti  and  appointed  General  Keen  as  its  commander  to 
lead  DoD  relief  efforts  in  country. 

As  previously  mentioned,  OFDA  is  an  office  within  DCHA. 
Historically,  OFDA  has  managed  HA  to  foreign  disasters  by  send¬ 
ing  a  DART  to  the  scene  and  assembling  an  RMT  in  Washington 
to  coordinate  interagency  support.  Those  actions  were  taken  in  this 
case  as  well.  OFDA  stood  up  an  RMT  on  the  evening  of  January  12 
and  deployed  a  DART,  the  first  seven  members  of  which  arrived  at 
4:15  p.m.  on  January  13  (USAID,  2010b).  However,  given  the  magni¬ 
tude  and  urgency  of  the  disaster,  President  Obama  ordered  a  “whole- 
of-government”  approach,  requiring  multiple  federal  departments  and 
agencies  to  “launch  a  swift,  coordinated  and  aggressive  effort  to  save 
lives  and  support  the  recovery  in  Haiti”  (White  House,  2010). 12  Con¬ 
sequently,  an  interagency  task  force  was  assembled  in  Washington,  and 
a  newly  created  entity,  the  USAID  Office  of  the  Response  Coordinator 
(ORC),  was  stood  up  in  Haiti  to  coordinate  efforts  on  the  ground.  This 
created  parallel  lines  of  authority  between  these  entities  and  the  RMT 
and  DART  and  led  to  some  confusion  in  the  field  regarding  roles  and 
responsibilities  vis-a-vis  the  DART  and  ORC.  Over  the  course  of  the 
relief  effort,  roles  evolved,  with  the  DART’s  responsibilities  diminish¬ 
ing  and  the  RMT’s  scope  shrinking  accordingly  because  it  provided 
interagency  support  to  the  DART  alone,  versus  the  Interagency  Task 
Force’s  responsibility  for  supporting  the  entire  relief  effort  (Guha-Sapir 
et  ah,  2010,  p.  28). 

Because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  disaster  and  the  whole-of- 
government  approach  chosen  to  respond  to  it,  a  much  broader  array  of 


12  The  whole-of-government  concept  was  adopted  from  recommendations  made  in  the  final 
report  of  the  2008  Project  on  National  Security  Reform.  That  study  focused  on  ways  to 
improve  interagency  coordination  for  more-effective  security  of  the  U.S.  homeland.  The  U.S. 
response  to  the  Haiti  earthquake  was  the  first  time  it  was  employed.  See  Project  on  National 
Security  Reform,  2008. 
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federal  departments  and  agencies  participated  in  this  relief  effort  than 
in  previous  foreign  disasters.  Figure  2.3  depicts  the  many  government 
organizations  involved  in  the  U.S.  response  to  the  Haiti  earthquake, 

Figure  2.3 

U.S.  Organizations  That  Supported  Relief  Efforts  in  Haiti 
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and  it  shows  the  relationships  between  them.  The  individuals  and  orga¬ 
nizations  shown  in  the  orange  boxes  are  those  typically  involved  in  U.S. 
responses  to  major  foreign  disasters.  Those  shown  in  the  white  boxes 
are  the  additional  departments,  agencies,  and  military  commands  that 
played  significant  roles  in  supporting  HA/DR  operations  in  Haiti. 

Authority  to  provide  U.S.  assistance  to  foreign  governments  in 
response  to  natural  or  manmade  disasters  is,  by  law,  vested  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  When  the  Haiti  earthquake  occurred,  “the  White  House  and 
the  Department  of  State  took  special  interest  in  the  response  from  the 
beginning,  playing  large  roles  in  the  coordination,  planning  and  exe¬ 
cution”  (Guha-Sapir  et  ah,  2010,  p.  25).  The  Principals  Committee 
and  Deputies  Committee  of  the  NSC  directed  strategic  planning  and 
policy  development,  with  assistance  from  the  NSC’s  PCC.  During  the 
first  two  days  of  the  response,  NSC  principals  and  deputies  met  daily  at 
the  White  House,  but,  by  day  three,  it  was  clear  that  video  teleconfer¬ 
ences  (VTCs)  would  have  to  be  established  to  coordinate  interagency 
functions  and  allow  key  individuals  to  interact  from  separate  loca¬ 
tions.  DoD  was  instrumental  in  setting  up  the  VTCs.  Led  by  senior 
State  Department  officials,  they  were  conducted  at  least  twice  daily 
from  mid-January  to  mid-February,  after  which  they  occurred  less  fre¬ 
quently  (Guha-Sapir  et  ah,  2010,  pp.  29-30). 

As  the  federal  department  responsible  for  foreign  affairs,  State 
plays  a  central  role  in  any  U.S.  response  to  a  foreign  disaster.  When 
the  Haiti  earthquake  occurred,  Secretary  Clinton  appointed  counselor 
and  chief  of  staff  Cheryl  Mills  to  lead  the  response  for  the  department, 
instead  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Western  Hemisphere  Affairs,  as 
might  normally  be  the  case.  Mills  had  been  working  on  a  long-term 
development  strategy  for  Haiti  during  the  prior  12  months  and  was 
familiar  with  the  Haitian  government  and  its  key  institutions.  Among 
the  first  actions  State  officials  took  were  to  open  an  emergency  opera¬ 
tions  center  for  round-the-clock  operations  and  stand  up  six  separate 
task  forces  to  accomplish  such  functions  as  evacuating  the  16,800  U.S. 
citizens  then  in  Haiti;  processing  visa  applications  for  Haitian  refugees 
wanting  to  come  to  the  United  States;  planning  for  recovery,  recon¬ 
struction,  and  stabilization;  and  working  with  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Homeland  Security  (DHS)  and  the  American  and  International 
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Red  Cross  to  locate  and  assist  orphans  and  vulnerable  minors  (Doerge, 
2010,  p.  15). 

Two  other  offices  in  the  State  Department  key  to  the  relief  effort 
(not  depicted  in  Figure  2.3)  were  the  Office  of  U.S.  Foreign  Assis¬ 
tance,  which  coordinated  activities  with  USAID  and  gave  departmen¬ 
tal  approval  for  the  necessary  spending,  and  the  office  of  the  Under 
Secretary  for  Management,  which  coordinated  resource  requirements 
and  submitted  Haiti  relief  funding  requests  to  Congress  and  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  (Guha-Sapir  et  ah,  2010,  p.  40). 

Although  DHS  has  primary  responsibility  for  securing  the  U.S. 
homeland  and  responding  to  disasters  in  the  United  States,  it  too  pro¬ 
vided  important  support  to  the  Haiti  relief  operation.  USCG  was 
among  the  first  responders,  sending  six  cutters  to  Haitian  waters.  The 
first,  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Cutter  (USCGC)  Forward,  arrived  at  Port-au- 
Prince  on  January  13,  where  its  crew  conducted  an  initial  assessment 
and  began  rendering  immediate  aid  (“First  U.S.  Vessel  Arrives  at  Port- 
au-Prince,”  2010).  USCG  later  assisted  in  air-medical  evacuations  of 
injured  U.S.  civilian  personnel,  opening  Haiti’s  ports  and  coordinating 
the  arrival  of  seaborne  relief  supplies  (Margesson  and  Taft-Morales, 
2010,  p.  15). 

FEMA,  a  part  of  DHS  since  2003,  is  responsible  for  managing 
response  operations  for  disasters  occurring  in  the  United  States,  but  it 
too  played  an  important  role  in  the  Haiti  relief  effort.  FEMA  activated 
its  National  Response  Coordination  Center  (NRCC)  at  level  II  opera¬ 
tions,  and  the  FEMA  administrator  co-led  the  Interagency  Task  Force 
with  the  USAID  administrator.13  FEMA  set  up  an  incident  support 
base  in  Florida  to  facilitate  the  transport  of  supplies  to  Haiti  and,  by 
January  16,  had  deployed  an  incident  response  team  and  ten  domestic 
urban  search-and-rescue  (USAR)  teams  in  Haiti  (FEMA,  2010). 

DHS’s  CBP,  ICE,  TSA,  and  USCIS  all  contributed  to  Haiti  relief 
efforts.  CBP  deployed  122  border-protection  officers  and  25  agricultural 


13  The  NRCC  is  activated  at  one  of  three  levels  of  operation:  level  I  (full  activation),  level  II 
(midlevel  activation),  and  level  III  (minimum  activation).  Level  I  activation  includes  a  recall 
of  representatives  from  all  15  Emergency  Support  Functions  (ESFs).  Level  II  and  III  activa¬ 
tions  typically  involve  recalls  of  selected  ESFs,  tailored  to  the  needs  of  the  DR.  See  FEMA, 
undated. 
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specialists  to  Miami  for  facilitating  the  movement  of  people  from  Haiti 
to  the  United  States  and  foreign-government  assets  through  the  United 
States  to  Haiti  (Guha-Sapir  et  ah,  2010,  p.  52).  ICE  agents  deployed 
to  Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Republic,  and  to  Port-au-Prince.  They 
and  CBP  provided  security  for  supply  convoys  and  evacuees  moving 
between  those  cities  and  helped  move  adopted  children  from  the  U.S. 
embassy  to  the  Port-au-Prince  airport  (CBP,  2010).  The  ICE  Office  of 
Intelligence  also  helped  Haitian  authorities  identify  escaped  criminals 
after  the  jail  in  Port-au-Prince  collapsed.  TSA  deployed  officers  to  Haiti 
to  provide  security  for  U.S.  citizens  evacuating  the  country  and  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  to  airport  personnel  to  facilitate  the  rapid  resumption 
of  commercial  air  service  to  and  from  Port-au-Prince.  USCIS  helped 
establish  procedures  that  allowed  1,100  children  approved  for  humani¬ 
tarian  parole  to  come  to  the  United  States.  USCIS  also  processed  more 
than  43,000  applications  from  Haitian  nationals  seeking  entry  into  the 
United  States  in  Temporary  Protected  Status  (Guha-Sapir  et  ah,  2010, 
pp.  52-53). 

HHS  contributed  to  the  Haiti  earthquake  response  in  five 
important  ways.  First,  on  January  13,  it  activated  NDMS — a  partner¬ 
ship  between  HHS,  DoD,  and  DHS — and  began  deploying  DMATs, 
DMORTs,  and  IMSURTs  to  Haiti  within  days  of  the  quake.  Second, 
because  of  the  lack  of  medical  facilities  in  Haiti  and  limited  space  on 
hospital  ships  deployed  to  the  region,  starting  on  February  1,  2010, 
HHS  began  using  NDMS  to  fund  U.S.  hospitals  to  provide  care  to 
Haitian  patients  evacuated  there  with  life-threatening  injuries  due 
to  the  earthquake  (USAID,  2010c).  Third,  HHS  helped  coordinate 
and  screen  U.S.  citizens  volunteering  to  lend  medical  assistance  in 
Haiti.  Fourth,  HHS  worked  with  DHS  and  the  State  Department 
to  provide  services  for  orphans  and  other  refugees  coming  into  the 
United  States.  And  fifth,  throughout  these  activities,  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  and  Prevention  (CDC)  worked  with  Haiti’s  Ministry 
of  Health  to  augment  the  existing  human  immunodeficiency  virus/ 
acquired  immunodeficiency  syndrome  sentinel  points  so  they  could 
track  the  spread  of  other  infectious  diseases.  Working  with  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Health  and  USAID,  the  CDC  also  implemented  a  vaccination 
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program  that  inoculated  more  than  2  million  Haitian  citizens  (CDC, 
2010;  Guha-Sapir  et  ah,  2010,  pp.  54-55). 

A  host  of  other  U.S.  federal  departments  and  agencies  supported 
relief  efforts  in  Haiti.  When  the  RMT  and  Interagency  Task  Force 
were  formed,  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Interior, 
Justice,  Treasury,  and  Transportation  all  sent  representatives  to  one 
or  both,  as  did  many  subordinate  and  independent  agencies,  such  as 
USGS  and  NASA.  Many  of  these  organizations  provided  support  from 
their  bases  in  the  United  States;  several  sent  teams  or  representatives  to 
Haiti,  providing  support  but  also  adding  to  the  logistical  burden  of  the 
relief  operation  (see,  for  example,  Eberhard  et  ah,  2010;  Jet  Propulsion 
Laboratory,  2010).  No  other  department,  however,  matched  the  level 
of  support  provided  by  DoD  in  terms  of  personnel  and  resources  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  effort. 

DoD  has  well-established  relationships  with  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  USAID — especially  OFDA — for  supporting  relief  efforts 
following  foreign  disasters.14  DoD  has  capabilities  to  provide  security, 
logistics,  transportation,  and  analysis,  in  measures  not  available  else¬ 
where  in  the  federal  system,  which  OFDA  coordinates  to  support  the 
humanitarian  response.15  Because  Haiti  and  MINUSTAH  were  ini¬ 
tially  incapacitated  by  the  earthquake,  the  U.S.  military  played  a  much 
greater  role  than  usual  in  the  initial  response  and  continued  to  have 
extensive  involvement  in  the  recovery  phase  of  the  operation.  More¬ 
over,  long-standing  procedures  for  approving  and  then  providing  that 
support  were  abridged  to  streamline  the  process  and  get  relief  to  disas¬ 
ter  victims  as  quickly  as  possible.  Because  of  the  catastrophic  nature  of 
the  disaster  and  the  President’s  direction  to  rush  U.S.  assistance  to  the 
scene,  the  USAID  administrator  cleared  DoD  to  take  whatever  action 
it  felt  was  necessary  before  receiving  specific  direction  to  do  so  (Guha- 
Sapir  et  ah,  2010,  p.  43). 

As  commander  of  JTF-Haiti,  General  Keen  used  that  request 
from  USAID  to  get  as  much  aid  and  assistance  as  possible  to  the  people 


14  For  details  on  this  relationship,  see  Perry  and  Travayiakis,  2008. 

15  However,  unlike  in  some  past  foreign  DR  missions,  providing  security  was  specifically 
not  included  in  DoD’s  mission  in  Haiti  (Keen  discussion). 
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of  Haiti,  as  quickly  as  possible.  Chapter  Three  details  the  U.S.  military 
response  to  the  Haiti  earthquake. 


CHAPTER  THREE 


The  Military  Response  to  the  Haiti  Earthquake 


The  response  to  the  2010  Haiti  earthquake  was  the  U.S.  military’s  larg¬ 
est  international  humanitarian  effort  in  history.  This  was  one  of  the 
most  catastrophic  natural  disasters  ever  to  befall  a  state  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  The  suffering  it  created  prompted  countries  and  organi¬ 
zations  from  all  over  the  world  to  render  assistance  to  the  GoH  and 
Haiti’s  citizens.  The  United  States  was  but  one  participant  in  this  enor¬ 
mous  effort,  and  DoD  was  but  one  element  in  Washington’s  whole- 
of-government  response.  That  said,  the  U.S.  military  was  the  single- 
largest  contributor  in  terms  of  personnel  and  other  capabilities.  The 
U.S.  Army,  in  turn,  played  a  key  role  in  providing  the  forces  and  func¬ 
tional  expertise  that  enabled  JTF-Haiti  and  the  international  effort  to 
save  thousands  of  lives  and  attend  to  the  suffering  of  those  who  sur¬ 
vived  the  earthquake. 

This  chapter  documents  the  U.S.  military  response  to  the  Haiti 
earthquake.  It  explains  how  JTF-Haiti  was  formed  and  how  its  forces 
were  selected  and  deployed  to  Haiti.  It  further  describes  how  JTF-Haiti 
was  organized,  how  it  executed  its  mission,  and  how  its  responsibilities 
and  force  composition  evolved  over  the  three  phases  of  Operation  Uni¬ 
fied  Response.  Then  the  chapter  takes  a  closer  look  at  how  JTF-Haiti 
interacted  with  and  supported  the  many  other  organizations  involved 
in  the  relief  effort.  Finally,  the  chapter  concludes  with  some  observa¬ 
tions  about  JTF-Haiti’s  accomplishments  and  some  of  the  problems  it 
encountered. 
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Establishing  Joint  Task  Force-Haiti 

From  Warning  Order  to  Joint  Operation 

Within  hours  of  the  earthquake,  DoD  sent  a  warning  order 
(WARNORD)  to  SOUTHCOM  and  supporting  organizations  to 
prepare  forces  for  HA/DR  operations  in  Haiti  in  support  of  USAID, 
the  President’s  designated  lead  federal  agency  for  the  nation’s  over¬ 
all  response.  That  order  prompted  a  series  of  immediate  actions  in 
SOUTHCOM  and  other  military  headquarters,  such  as  initial  requests 
for  forces  and  for  intelligence,  surveillance,  and  reconnaissance  (ISR) 
collection  from  assets  over  Haiti  to  assess  the  damage  there.  Figure  3.1 
illustrates  the  many  events  that  occurred  during  the  next  three  days. 

As  Figure  3.1  indicates,  many  activities  were  set  in  motion  before 
Operation  Unified  Response  officially  began  on  January  14,  2010.  To 
implement  the  President’s  direction  for  a  “swift  and  aggressive  effort 
to  save  lives  and  support  the  recovery,”  the  CJCS  communicated  the 
authority  for  SOUTHCOM  to  provide  a  task  force  to  lead  the  mili¬ 
tary’s  response  in  Haiti.  On  January  13,  2010,  SOUTHCOM  estab¬ 
lished  a  joint  force  headquarters  (JFHQ)  in  Port-au-Prince.  That  head¬ 
quarters  became  the  nucleus  of  JTF-Haiti  the  following  day,  when 
SecDef  ordered  Operation  Unified  Response  to  commence.  Because 
SOUTHCOM  deputy  commander  General  Keen  was  already  in  Port- 
au-Prince  and  in  contact  with  U.S.  and  Haitian  officials,  it  was  decided 
that  he  would  command  JTF-Haiti. 

The  mission  of  JTF-Haiti  was  stated  as  follows: 

JTF-Haiti  conducts  humanitarian  assistance/foreign  disaster 
response  operations  in  support  of  USAID  in  Haiti  to  save  lives, 
mitigate  near-term  human  suffering  and  accelerate  relief  efforts 
to  facilitate  transition  to  GoH,  UN,  and  USAID.  (Keen,  2010b) 

It  is  important  to  point  out  the  implications  of  this  mission 
statement.  JTF-Haiti  was  not  established  to  restore  Haiti  to  its  pre¬ 
earthquake  condition;  rather,  its  mission  was  to  mitigate  near-term  suf¬ 
fering  and  accelerate  relief  efforts.  The  goal  was  to  turn  over  control  of 
the  relief  effort  to  USAID  and  the  United  Nations  and  return  national 
administration  to  the  GoH  as  soon  as  possible. 
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Figure  3.1 

Operation  Unified  Response  Timeline,  January  12-15,  2010 
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SOURCE:  Keen,  2010b. 

NOTE:  AMCIT  =  U.S.  citizen.  USNS  =  U.S.  Navy  ship.  AD  =  airborne  division. 
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Requirements  Assessment  and  Force  Selection 

A  formal  process  exists  within  DoD  for  determining  requirements  and 
tailoring  forces  when  called  upon  to  provide  HA/DR  support  to  USAID 
and  foreign  governments.  When  the  request  is  received  from  USAID  and 
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support  is  ordered  by  SecDef,  the  responsible  COCOM  sends  a  HAST 
to  the  scene  of  the  disaster  to  assess  the  level  and  nature  of  support 
needed.  The  HAST  then  submits  a  report  for  COCOM  commander 
review.  With  the  commander’s  approval,  the  COCOM  publishes  orders 
to  subordinate  forces  and  requests  whatever  support  is  needed  from 
other  organizations.  That  process  was  not  employed  at  the  beginning  of 
Operation  Unified  Response. 

Because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  disaster  and  the  urgent  need  to 
provide  assistance  as  soon  as  possible,  no  formal  assessment  was  done 
before  forces  were  set  in  motion.  With  limited  communications  and 
little  information  about  conditions  in  the  country  following  the  earth¬ 
quake,  General  Keen  and  SOUTHCOM  initiated  verbal  orders  of 
commanding  officer  (VOCOs)  to  enable  requests  for  military  forces 
to  be  expedited.  General  Keen  then  used  the  telephone  at  Ambassador 
Merten’s  residence  and  later  at  the  U.S.  embassy  to  establish  a  series  of 
phone  conferences  with  generals  commanding  units  that  had  the  capa¬ 
bilities  that  he  felt  would  be  needed. 

General  Keen  applied  his  judgment  as  a  senior  military  com¬ 
mander  to  assemble  the  capabilities  and  resources  that  he  believed  that 
he  would  need  to  accomplish  the  mission.  Knowing  that  command 
and  control  of  a  major  military  response  would  be  a  serious  challenge 
in  the  devastated  country,  he  called  the  commander  of  U.S.  Army’s 
XVIII  Airborne  Corps  and  arranged  for  the  deployment  of  its  ACR 

Likewise,  General  Keen  knew  that  the  earthquake  had  closed  the 
international  airport  at  Port-au-Prince,  a  facility  essential  to  the  relief 
effort.  The  control  tower  had  been  put  out  of  operation,  and  it  was 
uncertain  whether  the  runway  was  safe  to  use.  General  Keen  arranged 
to  have  the  Air  Force  Special  Operations  Command  (AFSOC)  1  SOW 
send  an  Air  Force  STS  to  Haiti.  It  arrived  26  hours  after  the  earth¬ 
quake  and  reestablished  flight  operations  28  minutes  after  reaching  the 
scene.  The  Air  Force  special  operators  managed  air  traffic  control  func¬ 
tions  until  control  of  the  airport  could  be  returned  to  Haitian  authori¬ 
ties  (Fraser  and  Hertzelle,  2010). 

General  Keen  further  assessed  that  the  relief  effort  would  need 
search-and-rescue  teams;  medical  personnel,  equipment,  and  supplies; 
and  engineers.  He  also  assumed  that  the  Haitian  people  and  responders 
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would  need  large  supplies  of  food  and  water.  General  Keen  intended  to 
send  these  resources  and  capabilities  to  Haiti  as  quickly  as  possible.1  As 
Figure  3.1  illustrates,  some  of  them  arrived  even  before  Operation  Uni¬ 
fied  Response  and  JTF-Haiti  were  officially  established. 

The  first  units  assigned  to  JTF-Haiti  were  those  that  DoD  had 
already  activated  before  SOUTHCOM  established  Operation  Uni¬ 
fied  Response.  Among  these  were  several  U.S.  Navy  vessels,  includ¬ 
ing  the  aircraft  carrier  USS  Carl  Vinson ,  and  the  Global  Response 
Force  (GRF),  which,  at  that  time,  was  the  2nd  Brigade  Combat  Team 
(2  BCT)  of  82  AD.2  Even  as  many  units  received  WARNORD  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  deployment  to  Haiti  on  the  evening  of  January  13,  the  AFSOC 
1  SOW  had  already  arrived  and  reopened  Haiti’s  international  airport 
for  flight  operations,  and  USCG  vessels  had  begun  delivering  emer¬ 
gency  supplies  and  evacuating  U.S.  citizens  (SOUTHCOM,  2010). 
Other  forces  flowed  in  during  the  next  several  days.  Figure  3.2  shows 
what  units  arrived  and  what  other  events  occurred  between  January  16 
and  January  21. 

A  comparison  of  Figure  3.1  and  Figure  3.2  would  suggest  that 
the  pace  of  events  began  to  decrease  once  the  first  three  days  after  the 
earthquake  had  passed.  However,  the  flow  of  forces  actually  increased 
between  January  16  and  January  21  as  such  units  as  the  22  MEF  and 
more  U.S.  Navy  ships  began  to  arrive,  while  personnel  from  the  U.S. 
Army’s  82  AD  continued  to  flow  in.  Also  notable  in  the  January  16-21 
time  frame,  as  these  units  began  arriving,  is  that  some  of  them  deployed 
their  own  field  assessment  surveillance  teams  (FASTs)  to  better  deter¬ 
mine  the  requirements  they  were  facing  so  they  could  tailor  their  capa¬ 
bilities  more  efficiently. 

Command  and  Control  of  Joint  Task  Force-Haiti 

JTF-Haiti  remained  under  operational  control  of  the  SOUTHCOM 
commander  throughout  Operation  Unified  Response.  JTF-Haiti  held 
administrative  authority  and  tactical  control  of  multiple  subordinate 


1  Keen  discussion;  situation  and  after-action  reports. 

2  The  GRF  is  a  designated  U.S.  Army  unit  put  on  round-the-clock  alert  for  immediate 
deployment  to  conduct  combat  operations  anywhere  in  the  world  within  96  hours. 
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Figure  3.2 

Operation  Unified  Response  Timeline,  January  16-21,  2010 
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units  made  up  of  active  and  reserve  forces.  Figure  3.3  shows  the  major 
elements  from  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine,  Air  Force,  and  special  opera¬ 
tions  forces  that  supported  the  relief  effort  as  commands  subordinate 
to  JTF-Hairi. 

As  Figure  3.3  indicates,  JTF-Hairi  stood  up  two  units  not  seen  in 
previous  HA/DR  operations:  JTF-PO  and  Joint  Logistics  Command. 
Because  of  the  magnitude  of  the  disaster  and  the  critical  need  to  get 
relief  to  so  many  people  in  need  quickly,  these  commands  were  formed 
to  expedite  reestablishing  the  country’s  primary  access  point,  the  dock- 
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Figure  3.3 

Joint  Task  Force-Haiti  Organizational  Structure 
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ing  facilities  in  Port-au-Prince,  and  the  delivery  of  emergency  materials 
and  supplies  (SOUTHCOM,  2010). 


The  Phases  of  Operation  Unified  Response 

The  original  EXORD  for  the  conduct  of  Operation  Unified  Response 
envisioned  five  distinct  phases  for  the  U.S.  military  HA/DR  operations 
in  Haiti:3 

•  phase  I  (initial  response).  During  this  phase,  the  focus  is  on  “imme¬ 
diate  lifesaving  actions,  situational  assessment  and  crisis  action 
planning.” 

•  phase  II  (relief).  This  phase  begins  when  “forces  are  deployed  or 
employed  to  mitigate  near-term  human  suffering  in  support  of 
USAID/OFDA  efforts.  Forces  will  provide  immediate  disaster 
relief  to  assist  the  affected  population.  Phase  II  ends  when  imme¬ 
diate  humanitarian  needs  have  been  met  (e.g.  water,  food,  shelter, 


3  Different  military  entities  used  slightly  different  phase  numbers  and  descriptions.  For 
example,  ARSOUTH  phases  were  phase  1  (initial  response),  phase  2  (mission  preparation), 
phase  3  (mission  execution),  and  phase  4  (redeployment/restoration). 
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sanitation,  medicine,  etc.)  and  main  effort  shifts  to  restoration  of 
key  infrastructure.” 

•  phase  III  (restoration).  “Phase  III  begins  when  immediate  humani¬ 
tarian  needs  have  been  met  and  the  main  effort  shifts  to  recon¬ 
struction  of  key  infrastructure  (e.g.  roads,  power,  communica¬ 
tions,  etc.).  Phase  III  ends  when  the  infrastructure  in  affected 
areas  is  initially  rehabilitated  to  a  state  where  governmental  agen¬ 
cies  and  NGOs  can  assume  their  roles  in  relief  and  long-term 
recovery.”4 

•  phase  IV  (stabilization).  “This  phase  is  required  when  there  is 
no  functioning,  legitimate  civil  governing  entity  present.  The 
joint  force  may  be  required  to  support  other  U.S.  Government 
or  United  Nations  (UN)  agencies  providing  limited  local  gov¬ 
ernance,  integrating  the  efforts  of  other  supporting/contributing 
multinational  interagency  or  NGO  participants,  until  legitimate 
local  entities  are  functioning.  This  includes  providing  or  assist¬ 
ing  in  the  provision  of  basic  services  to  the  population.  Stability 
operations  are  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  effects  of  the  situation 
leading  to  the  original  crisis  are  mitigated.” 

•  phase  V  (recovery).  “This  phase  is  predominantly  characterized 
by  support  to  legitimate  civil  governance  in  order  to  enable  civil 
authority.  Phase  V  begins  when  the  infrastructure  in  affected 
areas  is  initially  rehabilitated  to  a  state  where  governmental  agen¬ 
cies  and  NGOs  can  assume  their  roles  in  relief  and  long-term 
recovery.  Phase  V  ends  when  civil  authorities  have  the  capability 
and  capacity  to  effectively  provide  ffA/DR  to  their  population 
without  U.S.  military  assistance,  regional  partnerships  and  coop¬ 
eration  are  enhanced  and  U.S.  military  forces  safely  redeploy.”5 


4  The  original  order  also  provided  the  following:  “If  a  functioning,  legitimate  civil  govern- 
ing  entity  exists,  Phase  III  transitions  directly  to  Phase  V  (Recovery).” 

^  The  order  further  provided  the  following: 

[Foreign  HA] /DR  operations  always  end  with  Phase  V,  even  when  other  phases  are  omit¬ 
ted.  (Note:  USAID/OFDA,  NGOs,  [international  organizations,]  and  potentially  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  will  still  be  providing  assistance  to  civil  authorities  after  Phase  V  is 
complete). 
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The  following  sections  describe  how  Operation  Unified  Response 
activities  progressed  in  accordance  with  the  original  intent  for  Opera¬ 
tion  Unified  Response  phases. 

Operation  Unified  Response  Phase  I:  Initial  Response 

In  phase  I  of  Operation  Unified  Response,  JTF-Haiti  focused  on  saving 
as  many  lives  from  immediate  peril  as  possible.  JTF-Haiti  also  began 
posturing  capabilities  to  support  long-term  recovery  efforts  during  this 
period.  Activities  during  the  initial  response  phase  included 

•  evacuating  U.S.  citizens 

•  rescuing  survivors 

•  treating  and  evacuating  the  injured 

•  delivering  water,  food,  shelter,  and  supplies 

•  restoring  essential  services  and  facilities 

•  supporting  long-term  recovery  efforts.6 

During  this  period,  JTF-Haiti  units  and  leaders  also  integrated  and 
coordinated  response  activities  with  MINUSTAH  security  forces,  as 
well  as  with  the  many  NGOs  already  in  Haiti  or  arriving  shortly  after 
the  disaster.  JTF-Haiti ’s  relationship  with  other  responders  is  reviewed 
in  a  later  section  of  this  chapter. 

JTF-Haiti  initially  established  operational  headquarters  on  the 
U.S.  embassy  compound  in  Port-au-Prince.  Fortunately,  the  embassy’s 
buildings  were  still  standing  after  the  earthquake  and  had  functioning 
communications  and  essential  utilities.  Colocating  with  the  embassy 
staff  was  also  beneficial  for  the  U.S.  military  to  build  relationships 
with  the  country  team  and  other  organizations  in  the  early  days  of  the 
response.  As  the  operation  matured,  JTF-Haiti  established  an  indepen¬ 
dent  headquarters  and  a  greater  presence  within  UN  clusters  and  sent 


6  This  list  of  activities  was  drawn  from  situation  reports  that  JTF-Haiti  submitted  to 
SOUTHCOM  daily.  We  reviewed  reports  dating  from  January  16  to  March  15,  2010. 
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liaison  officers  (LNOs)  to  the  MINUSTAH  headquarters  and  other 
countries  that  responded  (U.S.  Joint  Forces  Command,  2010). 7 

At  the  peak  of  the  military  response  on  January  31,  2010,  JTF- 
Haiti  included  more  than  22,200  personnel  conducting  assistance  and 
relief  activities  across  Haiti,  working  aboard  33  U.S.  Navy  and  USCG 
vessels  and  operating  more  than  300  fixed  and  rotary-wing  aircraft 
(Keen,  Floriano  Piexoto,  et  ah,  2010).  Figure  3.4  depicts  JTF-Haiti’s 
personnel  strength  over  the  course  of  Operation  Unified  Response. 

As  Figure  3.4  indicates,  significant  numbers  of  U.S.  military 
forces  were  involved  during  the  first  three  weeks  of  Operation  Unified 
Response  because  they  were  already  present  in  the  area  or  flowed  into 
the  Haiti  area  of  operation  very  quickly.  The  VOCO  process  facilitated 
a  rapid  “push”  of  people  and  capabilities  into  JTF-Haiti,  allowing  it  to 
provide  critically  needed  assistance  to  victims  as  quickly  as  possible. 
However,  the  VOCO  process  also  resulted  in  responders  arriving  with¬ 
out  the  situational  awareness  and  direction  that  a  more  conventional, 
condition-based  planning  approach  would  have  provided  (USJFCOM, 
2010).  Moreover,  the  rapid  rush  to  get  people  and  resources  to  the 
scene  before  any  formal  requirements  assessment  may  have  resulted  in 
inefficiencies — more  of  some  resources  than  could  be  effectively  used, 
and  less  than  was  needed  of  others.  We  examine  these  concerns  in 
more  detail  later  in  this  chapter. 


7  The  cluster  system  was  introduced  as  part  of  the  United  Nations’  2005  reform  of  the 
humanitarian  system  led  by  the  Emergency  Relief  Coordinator.  This  approach  tries  to  clarify 
the  division  of  labor  among  organizations  and  better  define  roles  and  responsibilities  within 
the  key  sectors  of  the  response.  Response  efforts  are  currently  organized  around  11  clusters: 
logistics;  nutrition;  emergency  shelter;  camp  management  and  coordination;  health;  pro¬ 
tection;  agriculture;  emergency  telecommunications;  early  recovery;  education;  and  water, 
sanitation,  and  hygiene.  UN  and  NGO  specialists  in  each  of  these  areas  meet  periodically 
(typically  daily)  in  clusters  to  coordinate  efforts  and  exchange  support  and  ideas.  In  com¬ 
parison,  the  interagency  response  to  U.S.  domestic  disasters  is  outlined  in  the  National 
Response  Framework  (NRF).  This  approach  organizes  responses  to  disasters  in  the  United 
States  around  15  ESFs:  transportation;  communications;  public  works  and  engineering;  fire¬ 
fighting;  emergency  management;  mass  care,  emergency  assistance,  housing,  and  human 
services;  logistics  management  and  resource  support;  public  health  and  medical  services; 
search  and  rescue;  oil  and  hazardous-material  response;  agriculture  and  natural  resources; 
energy;  public  safety  and  security;  long-term  community  recovery;  and  external  affairs. 
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Figure  3.4 

Joint  Task  Force-Haiti  Personnel  Strength  over  Time 
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Operation  Unified  Response  Phase  II:  Relief 

On  February  5,  JTF-Haiti  transitioned  from  initial  response  opera¬ 
tions  to  relief  operations.  Command  priorities  shifted  from  life-saving 
measures  and  immediate  response  efforts  to  providing  assistance  and 
resources  for  internally  displaced  persons  (IDPs).  During  the  following 
weeks,  JTF-Haiti  provided  assistance  at  16  World  Food  Programme 
sites  and  continued  to  partner  and  collaborate  with  GoH,  NGOs,  and 
MINUSTAH  forces.  JTF  relief  operations  are  described  in  greater 
detail  elsewhere  in  this  chapter. 

Operation  Unified  Response  Phase  III:  Restoration 

JTF-Haiti  headquarters  conducted  a  relief-in-place  from  March  15 
through  March  18,  and  Operation  Unified  Response  entered  a  period 
of  support  to  the  restoration  of  the  GoH.  The  JTF  headquarters  staff, 
which  was  composed  primarily  of  personnel  from  the  XVIII  Air¬ 
borne  Corps’  ACP,  was  replaced  with  staff  from  the  headquarters  of 
ARSOUTH.  As  part  of  the  transition,  General  Keen  handed  over 


Phase  1 


Phase  2 


Phase  3 
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command  of  JTF-Haiti  to  MG  Simeon  Trombitas,  formerly  the  deputy 
commanding  general  of  JTF-Haiti. 

JTF-Haiti’s  activities  during  the  extended  period  of  restoration- 
phase  operations  (mid-March  to  mid-May)  expanded  to  include  plan¬ 
ning  and  coordinating  precautions  and  countermeasures  for  the  floods 
and  mudslides  that  were  likely  to  occur  during  the  upcoming  rainy 
season  (SOUTHCOM,  2010).  Heavy  rains  could  have  potentially 
overwhelmed  the  nine  designated  IDP  camps  that  JTF-Haiti  was 
assisting  in  Port-au-Prince  and  surrounding  communities.  JTF-Haiti 
forces  helped  USAID  and  MINUSTAH  relocate  IDPs  to  newly  estab¬ 
lished  transition  shelters  and  camps,  and  it  turned  over  responsibility 
for  many  of  the  support  functions  it  had  been  performing  to  partners 
in  the  GoH  and  MINUSTAH.  For  example,  after  a  month  of  shared 
control  of  Haiti’s  international  airport,  JTF-Haiti’s  Air  Force  units 
turned  over  complete  control  of  the  airfield  to  the  GoH  on  March  16 
(SOUTHCOM,  2010). 

Operation  Unified  Response  Phase  IV:  Stabilization 

The  stabilization  operation  planned  as  phase  IV  of  Operation  Uni¬ 
fied  Response  was  not  carried  out.  Throughout  the  relief  effort,  the 
citizens  of  Haiti  conducted  themselves  with  admirable  order  and  civil¬ 
ity,  and  MINUSTAH  security  forces  proved  capable  of  handling  the 
few  breaches  of  the  peace  that  did  occur.  Therefore,  SOUTHCOM 
and  JTF-Haiti,  in  coordination  with  MINUSTAH  and  GoH  officials, 
determined  that  U.S.  forces  would  not  need  to  execute  Operation  Uni¬ 
fied  Response  phase  IV.8 

Operation  Unified  Response  Phase  V:  Recovery 

During  the  last  days  of  Operation  Unified  Response,  in  late  May,  JTF- 
Haiti  condensed  its  force  structure  in  preparation  for  a  full  transition 
of  duties  to  the  GoH.  Although  military  forces  still  contributed  to 
USAID  and  UN  efforts,  only  a  small  contingent  of  U.S.  military  police 
and  engineers  remained  with  the  headquarters  on  June  1,  2010,  when 


8  Discussion  with  General  Keen,  SOUTHCOM  headquarters,  Doral,  Fla.,  April  20,  2011, 
and  General  Trombitas,  ARSOUTH  headquarters,  San  Antonio,  Texas,  April  8,  2011. 
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the  mission  was  declared  complete.  Follow-on  missions  then  fell  under 
a  newly  formed  coordination  cell  that  SOUTHCOM  had  already  been 
preparing  for  the  New  Horizons  exercises  scheduled  to  start  in  July 
(SOUTHCOM,  2010). 


Joint  Task  Force-Haiti's  Relationship  with  Other  Major 
Actors 

Not  only  was  the  response  to  the  2010  Haiti  earthquake  the  largest 
HA/DR  operation  ever  conducted  by  the  U.S.  military,  it  was  the  larg¬ 
est  international  humanitarian  response  to  a  natural  disaster  in  history. 
More  than  140  countries  and  more  than  500  NGOs  contributed  to  the 
Haiti  earthquake  relief  effort  (H.  Clinton,  2011;  Margesson  and  Taft- 
Morales,  2010,  p.  11).  This  section  describes  how  JTF-Haiti  interacted 
with  the  other  major  actors  involved  in  rendering  HA  to  Haiti. 

As  James  Schear,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Part¬ 
nership  Strategy  and  Stability  Operations,  indicated  in  his  testimony 
before  Congress  in  July  2010,  “one  of  the  great  characteristics  of  the 
U.S.  Government  response  to  Haiti  was  partnership”  (Schear,  2010). 
The  massive  relief  effort  required  JTF-Haiti  to  coordinate  with  many 
organizations,  including  U.S.  interagency  partners  (such  as  USAID, 
the  U.S.  lead  federal  agency),  the  GoH,  intergovernmental  partners 
(such  as  foreign  militaries  and  foreign  development  agencies),  multi¬ 
national  partners  (including  the  United  Nations  Office  for  the  Coor¬ 
dination  of  Humanitarian  Affairs  [OCHA]  and  MINUSTAH),  and 
NGOs  from  around  the  world.  The  challenge  was  how  best  to  coordi¬ 
nate  the  efforts  of  these  various  actors. 

As  indicated  by  the  JTF-Haiti  commander  and  the  MINUSTAH 
commander,  Major  General  Floriano  Peixoto  Vieira  Neto,  the  United 
States  decided  early  on  in  the  operation  not  to  create  a  combined  (i.e., 
international)  JTF: 

With  the  UN  already  on  the  ground  [in  Haiti],  a  robust  multi¬ 
national  force  was  in  place.  In  addition,  MINUSTAH  countries 
contributing  additional  resources  and  personnel  already  had  links 
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to  their  local  UN  representatives.  Creating  a  combined  Joint  task 

force  would  have  conflicted  with  those  efforts.  (Keen,  Floriano 

Peixoto,  et  al.,  2010,  p.  8) 

As  a  result,  JTF-Haiti  needed  a  mechanism  through  which  it 
could  coordinate  its  efforts  with  the  efforts  of  its  interagency,  inter¬ 
governmental,  multinational,  and  NGO  partners.  The  coordination 
mechanism  that  was  established  early  was  JTF-Haiti’s  HACC. 

Joint  Task  Force-Haiti's  Humanitarian  Assistance  Coordination 
Center 

The  HACC  served  to  (1)  coordinate,  synchronize,  track  and  assess  HA 
operations;  (2)  create  and  maintain  a  humanitarian  common  opera¬ 
tional  picture;  (3)  integrate  with  all  stakeholders  in  order  to  develop 
prioritized  lists  of  support  requirements;  and  (4)  serve  as  the  primary 
JTF  interface  with  UN,  NGO,  and  interagency  partners  (Operation 
Unified  Response,  undated).  About  half  of  the  H ACC’s  members 
operated  from  the  U.S.  embassy  in  Port-au-Prince,  acting  as  DoD’s 
interface  with  OFDA.  The  HACC’s  other  members  worked  at  the  UN 
Logistics  Base,  partnering  with  OCHA,  MINUSTAH,  partner-nation 
militaries,  and  the  international  humanitarian  community  within  the 
UN  cluster  system,  which  includes  civil-military  teams  focused  on 
such  issues  as  health,  food,  water,  electricity,  agriculture,  and  shelter 
(Pueschel,  2010).  Figure  3.5  illustrates  how  the  HACC  was  integrated 
with  the  major  players  in  the  Haiti  relief  effort,  including  U.S.  inter¬ 
agency  partners,  JTF-Haiti,  and  MINUSTAH’s  Joint  Operations  and 
Tasking  Centre  (JOTC),  which  served  as  a  focal  point  for  requests  from 
humanitarian  organizations  for  UN  and  non-UN  military,  police,  and 
mission  logistics  assistance  (MINUSTAH,  undated  [b]). 

Figure  3.6  illustrates  how  requests  for  assistance  (RFAs)  were  for¬ 
mally  processed  and  the  role  that  JTF-Haiti  played  in  that  process. 
As  a  need  arose  to  support  an  NGO  in  providing  HA,  it  was  vali¬ 
dated  in  a  UN  cluster  meeting  and  sent  to  the  MINUSTAH  JOTC. 
If  MINUSTAH  was  unable  to  provide  the  assistance  requested,  U.S. 
military  or  other  organizations  could  volunteer  to  accept  the  request. 
USAID  then  would  then  the  request  into  a  spreadsheet  called  a  Mission 
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Figure  3.5 

Joint  Task  Force-Haiti  Humanitarian  Assistance  Coordination  Center 
Integration 


GoH 


NOTE:  DCO/DIR  =  deputy  commander,  operations;  director. 
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Tasking  Matrix  (MITAM).  JTF-Haiti  then  processed  the  MITAM 
and  produced  a  fragmentary  order,  which  tasked  an  organization  to 
provide  the  support  requested  (Operation  Unified  Response,  undated). 

Initially,  RFAs  were  received  at  the  IT  ACC  in  the  U.S.  embassy, 
but,  because  it  was  difficult  for  representatives  from  NGOs  and  the 
United  Nations  to  gain  access  to  the  embassy,  RFAs  were  later  routed 
through  the  UN’s  JOTC. 

A  key  decision  was  made  by  SOUT1TCOM  and  JTF-Haiti  to  use 
unclassified  information  whenever  possible  and  to  use  public  platforms 
for  sharing  information  in  order  to  facilitate  the  exchange  of  informa¬ 
tion  across  partners  (Keen,  Floriano  Peixoto,  et  ah,  2010,  p.  91).  In 
previous  response  efforts,  much  of  DoD’s  information  about  assistance 
requests  and  responses  were  processed  on  classified  information  sys¬ 
tems  that  were  inaccessible  to  the  public.  During  the  Haiti  response, 
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Figure  3.6 

The  Formal  Request-for-Assistance  Process 


SOURCE:  Operation  Unified  Response,  undated. 
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nearly  all  of  this  information  was  kept  unclassified  and  shared  widely 
with  partners  across  the  Haiti  response.  SOUTHCOM  established 
the  All  Partners  Access  Network  (APAN)  (originally  developed  by 
USPACOM  and  formerly  known  as  the  Asia-Pacific  Area  Network)  as 
the  primary,  unclassified,  nonmilitary  information  sharing,  collabora¬ 
tion,  and  communication  hub  during  the  Haiti  response  (Telligent, 
2010).  SOUTHCOM  made  password  registration  available  to  anyone 
on  request,  and,  within  three  weeks,  APAN  had  more  than  1,800  regis¬ 
tered  users  (King,  2010).  Imagery  products,  maps,  photos,  assessments, 
situation  reports,  common  operational  picture  reports,  and  requests  for 
information  were  all  made  available  on  APAN  (King,  2010).  From  the 
information-management  standpoint,  the  decision  to  keep  the  Haiti 
operations  within  the  unclassified  domain  enabled  a  high  degree  of 
information  sharing  across  agencies  (Schear,  2010). 

The  HACC  played  a  significant  role  in  the  coordination  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  relief  efforts  across  interagency,  intergovernmental,  mul- 
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tinational,  and  nongovernmental  partners.  After  the  conclusion  of 
Operation  Unified  Response,  General  Keen  indicated  that  the  success 
of  the  operation  could  not  have  been  achieved  “without  the  strong  part¬ 
nerships  that  were  shared  and  developed  with  the  GoH,  UN,  United 
States  Agency  for  International  Development  and  nongovernmental 
organization  counterparts”  (Keen,  Floriano  Peixoto,  et  ah,  2010,  p.  89). 

Joint  Task  Force-Haiti's  Relationship  with  U.S.  Interagency  Partners 

A  wide  assortment  of  U.S.  government  agencies  were  involved  in  the 
response  to  the  Haiti  earthquake  (see  Chapter  Two).  SOUTHCOM  was 
one  of  the  key  agencies  involved  in  the  earthquake  response.  In  2008, 
in  response  to  a  changing  regional  security  environment  that  included 
narcotrafficking  and  other  forms  of  organized  crime,  SOUTHCOM 
changed  its  organizational  structure  to  an  enterprise-based  model  in 
order  to  “facilitate  collaboration  with  interagency  and  other  stakehold¬ 
ers,  which  included  a  civilian  deputy  to  the  commander,  interagency 
representatives  embedded  in  key  leadership  positions,  and  a  direc¬ 
torate  focused  on  sustaining  partnerships”  (Pendleton,  2010,  p.  20). 
Figure  3.7  illustrates  the  organizational  structure  that  SOUTHCOM 
adopted. 

However,  a  GAO  report  found  that 

SOUTHCOM’s  support  to  the  disaster  relief  efforts  in  Haiti 
revealed  weaknesses  in  this  structure  that  initially  hindered  its 
efforts  to  conduct  a  large  scale  military  operation.  Specifically, 
the  structure  lacked  a  division  to  address  planning  for  operations 
occurring  over  30  days  to  1  year  in  duration.  In  addition,  the 
command’s  logistics  function  was  suboptimized  and  had  dif¬ 
ficulty  providing  supply  and  engineering  support  to  the  relief 
effort.  (Pendleton,  2010,  p.  20) 

Discussions  we  held  with  U.S.  military  officials  reinforced  these 
findings. 

As  a  result  of  these  challenges,  SOUTHCOM’s  commander 
made  a  decision  within  the  first  week  of  the  Haiti  disaster  to  return 
the  command  to  a  traditional  joint  staff  organizational  structure  while 
retaining  elements  from  the  2008  reorganization.  This  change  reestab- 


Figure  3.7 

U.S.  Southern  Command's  Organizational  Structure  After  the  2008  Transformation 


SOURCE:  Pendleton,  2010. 
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lished  the  logistics  and  planning  directorates  on  the  SOUTHCOM 
staff,  centralizing  those  functions  and  making  support  from  them 
more  readily  accessible  to  counterparts  in  JTF-Haiti  and  other  military 
organizations  involved  in  the  response  effort.  Figure  3.8  illustrates  the 
organizational  structure  that  SOUTHCOM  adopted  during  the  Haiti 
earthquake  relief  efforts. 

After  this  change  was  made,  interagency  coordination  was  much 
improved.  In  the  following  section,  we  discuss  JTF-Haiti’s  relationship 
to  the  Department  of  State  and  USAID,  the  two  partners  with  which  it 
interacted  the  most.  More  information  about  the  whole-of-government 
U.S.  response  is  in  Chapter  Two. 

U.S.  Department  of  State 

One  of  the  reasons  that  the  United  States  was  able  to  respond  so  quickly 
to  the  earthquake  was  that  many  of  the  main  players  involved  already 
had  working  relationships  with  one  another  because  the  United  States 
has  been  involved  in  Haiti  for  decades.  For  instance,  when  the  earth¬ 
quake  struck,  Secretary  Clinton  appointed  Cheryl  Mills,  her  chief  of 
staff,  to  lead  the  response  (rather  than  the  Bureau  of  Western  Hemi¬ 
sphere  Affairs)  for  the  Department  of  State.  Mills  had  already  been 
working  on  development  issues  in  Haiti  and  was  familiar  with  the 
Haitian  government  and  key  institutions  of  the  country.  In  Haiti,  the 
Ambassador  Merten  led  the  State  Department’s  efforts.  General  Keen 
coordinated  directly  with  the  ambassador. 

U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development 

In  the  immediate  aftermath  of  the  earthquake  in  Haiti,  President 
Obama  designated  Rajiv  Shah,  the  USAID  administrator,  as  the  uni¬ 
fied  disaster  coordinator  for  the  Haiti  response.  As  the  lead  federal 
agency  in  the  response,  USAID  coordinated  the  efforts  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  DoD,  DHS,  and  HHS.  USAID  also  worked  with  the 
GoH,  other  foreign  governments,  the  United  Nations,  other  interna¬ 
tional  organizations,  and  NGOs. 

Therefore,  DoD  was  in  a  supporting  role  to  USAID.  However,  in 
some  respects,  USAID  did  not  have  the  capacity  to  lead  such  a  large 
interagency  effort.  According  to  Susan  Reichle,  USAID  deputy  assis- 


Figure  3.8 

U.S.  Southern  Command's  Organizational  Structure  Adopted  During  Operation  Unified  Response 


SOURCE:  Pendleton,  2010. 
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tant  administrator,  the  agency  was  overwhelmed  (Baron,  2010).  She 
said  that  USAID  workers  were  asking  themselves,  “How  do  we  lead 
with  such  a  small  agency?  We  are  smaller  than  the  military  band” 
(Baron,  2010). 

Typically,  in  a  foreign  DR,  USAID’s  OFDA  is  the  lead  agency. 
However,  several  factors  made  it  particularly  difficult  for  USAID  and 
OFDA  to  respond  to  the  Haiti  earthquake.  Most  importantly,  when 
the  earthquake  struck,  several  key  leadership  positions  at  USAID, 
and  especially  OFDA,  were  either  vacant  or  newly  appointed.  For 
instance,  the  USAID  administrator  had  been  sworn  into  office  five 
days  before  the  earthquake  hit.  In  addition,  there  were  vacancies  in 
the  following  key  positions:  deputy  administrator  for  USAID,  assis¬ 
tant  administrator  for  DOHA,  and  assistant  administrator  for  OFDA. 
In  Haiti,  the  new  USAID  mission  director  had  arrived  only  24  hours 
before  the  earthquake  hit  (USAID,  2010a).  As  a  result,  because  of  the 
scale  of  the  response,  USAID  deployed  additional  support  through 
the  U.S.  Special  Coordinator  for  Relief  and  Reconstruction. 

Recognizing  the  magnitude  of  the  disaster,  and  despite  the  chal¬ 
lenges  outlined  above,  USAID  deployed  a  DART  to  Haiti  within  hours 
of  the  earthquake  and  took  on  the  role  of  lead  federal  agency.  General 
Keen,  the  JTF-Haiti  commander,  coordinated  directly  with  USAID. 
Because  SOUTHCOM  responds  to  more  humanitarian  disasters  than 
other  COCOMs  do,  it  has  developed  a  very  close  working  relation¬ 
ship  with  USAID  and  the  OFDA  DART,  as  well  as  other  interagency 
partners.  For  instance,  a  USAID  LNO  and  an  OFDA  DART  LNO  are 
colocated  in  SOUTHCOM  headquarters. 

The  Government  of  Haiti 

Within  hours  of  the  earthquake,  President  Rene  Preval  sent  a  repre¬ 
sentative  by  motorbike  to  Ambassador  Merten’s  residence  to  request 
immediate  assistance  from  the  United  States.  Given  that  General  Keen 
was  at  Ambassador  Merten’s  residence  at  the  time,  he  was  able  to  relay 
the  Haitian  minister’s  requests  to  SOUTHCOM  as  the  ambassador 
was  relaying  them  to  other  U.S.  officials.  The  first  thing  the  GoH  asked 
DoD  to  do  was  open  and  take  control  of  the  Toussaint  Louverture 
International  Airport  because  its  terminal  had  been  significantly  dam- 
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aged  and  its  control  tower  was  disabled.  On  January  13,  General  Keen 
mer  with  Haitian  government  officials  and  UN  officials  at  the  airport, 
and  together  they  inspected  the  runway  (Keen,  Elledge,  et  al.,  2010, 
p.  85).  As  the  U.S.  relief  effort  matured,  the  State  Department  served 
as  the  primary  liaison  to  the  Haitian  government  for  the  U.S.  relief 
effort,  and  the  JTF-Haiti  commander  coordinated  with  Haitian  gov¬ 
ernment  leaders  through  the  U.S.  Department  of  State. 

The  UN  Office  for  the  Coordination  of  Humanitarian  Affairs 

The  United  Nations  has  been  operating  in  Haiti  since  1990  and  was 
closely  involved  in  the  2010  relief  effort.  OCHA  is  the  primary  UN 
office  responsible  for  coordinating  international  humanitarian  efforts. 
Figure  3.9  illustrates  the  international  architecture  for  coordination  of 
HA. 

A  2011  evaluation  of  OCHA’s  response  to  the  Haiti  earthquake 
found  that,  “despite  the  fact  that  the  UN  system  including  UNOCHA 
was  very  badly  affected  by  the  emergency,  they  were  operational  and 
contributed  to  the  humanitarian  response  quickly”  (Bhattacharjee  and 
Fossio,  2011,  p.  9). 

Following  the  earthquake,  a  UN  Humanitarian  Civil- 
Military  Coordination  (UN-CMCoord)  officer  was  dispatched  to 
SOUTHCOM  to  facilitate  coordination  between  civilian  and  military 
humanitarian  efforts  (Butterfield,  Reario,  and  Dolan,  2010).  In  addi¬ 
tion,  a  second  UN-CMCoord  officer  was  stationed  in  Washington  to 
work  with  the  U.S.  military  and  USAID,  including  OFDA  (Butterfield, 
Reario,  and  Dolan,  2010).  These  officers  facilitated  the  exchange  of 
information  between  UN  and  U.S.  agencies  and  helped  those  organi¬ 
zations  get  access  to  key  decisionmakers  on  the  ground  when  needed. 
One  of  the  primary  reasons  that  the  UN-CMCoord  structure  worked 
well  was  that  key  liaison  staff  from  many  military  and  humanitarian 
organizations  were  graduates  of  UN-CMCoord  courses  run  by  UN- 
CMCoord,  based  in  Geneva;  therefore,  they  already  knew  each  other 
and  shared  a  common  professional  understanding  (Butterfield,  Reario, 
and  Dolan,  2010). 
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Figure  3.9 

Architecture  for  International  Humanitarian  Coordination 


SOURCE:  JTF-Haiti. 
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The  UN  Stabilization  Mission  in  Haiti 

In  April  2004,  after  the  fall  of  President  Jean-Bertrand  Aristide,  the 
UN  Security  Council  established  MINUSTAH  to  accomplish  the  fol¬ 
lowing  objectives  (MINUSTAH,  undated  [d]): 

•  Support  the  transitional  government  in  ensuring  a  secure  and 
stable  environment. 

•  Assist  in  monitoring,  restructuring,  and  reforming  the  Haitian 
National  Police. 

•  Help  with  comprehensive  and  sustainable  disarmament,  demobi¬ 
lization,  and  reintegration  programs. 

•  Assist  with  the  restoration  and  maintenance  of  the  rule  of  law, 
public  safety,  and  public  order  in  Haiti. 

•  Protect  UN  personnel,  facilities,  installations,  and  equipment, 
and  protect  civilians  under  imminent  threat  of  physical  violence. 
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•  Support  the  constitutional  and  political  processes;  assist  in  orga¬ 
nizing,  monitoring,  and  carrying  out  free  and  fair  municipal,  par¬ 
liamentary,  and  presidential  elections. 

•  Support  the  transitional  government,  as  well  as  Haitian  human- 
rights  institutions  and  groups,  in  their  efforts  to  promote  and  pro¬ 
tect  human  rights. 

•  Monitor  and  report  on  the  human-rights  situation  in  the  country. 

MINUSTAH  was  originally  authorized  to  include  up  to 
6,700  military  personnel,  1,622  police,  about  550  international  civil¬ 
ian  personnel,  150  UN  volunteers,  and  about  1,000  local  civilian  staff 
(MINUSTAH,  undated  [c]). 

The  MINUSTAH  headquarters  collapsed  during  the  2010  earth¬ 
quake,  killing  101  UN  workers.  This  loss  of  UN  staff,  including  the 
head  of  mission  and  his  principal  deputy,  was  by  far  the  greatest  for 
any  single  event  in  UN  peacekeeping’s  62 -year  history  (MINUSTAH, 
undated  [a]).  This  large-scale  loss  of  life  severely  affected  MINUSTAH’s 
capacity  to  respond  to  the  earthquake.  On  January  19,  2010,  the  Secu¬ 
rity  Council  endorsed  the  Secretary-General’s  recommendation  to 
“increase  the  overall  force  levels  of  MINUSTAH  by  2,000  troops  and 
1,500  police  to  support  immediate  recovery,  reconstruction,  and  stabil¬ 
ity  efforts  in  the  country”  (MINUSTAH,  undated  [c]). 

On  January  26,  2010,  MINUSTAH,  in  coordination  with 
OCHA,  established  the  JOTC  (MINUSTAH,  2010).  The  JOTC 
served  as  a  single  point  of  contact  for  requests  for  military  or  police 
assistance.  It  also  eliminated  the  need  for  NGOs  to  have  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  the  military  or  police  during  the  request  process  and  allowed 
for  better  situational  awareness  regarding  the  security  needs  of  NGOs 
(MINUSTAH,  2010). 

A  positive,  cooperative  relationship  between  MINUSTAH  and 
JTF-Haiti  was  facilitated  by  the  long-standing  friendship  between 
the  MINUSTAH  military  commander,  General  Floriano  Peixoto  of 
Brazil,  and  General  Keen.  These  officers  met  in  1984  when  they  were 
captains  in  their  respective  countries’  armies,  and  they  continued  their 
friendship  from  that  time  onward  (Keen,  Floriano  Peixoto,  et  ah,  2010, 
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p.  4).  Twenty-six  years  later,  they  found  themselves  working  together  as 
general  officers  coordinating  relief  efforts  in  Haiti. 

Both  leaders  thought  it  imperative  to  clearly  identify  the  role  of 
each  partner  to  avoid  confusion  and  duplicated  effort  (Keen,  Floriano 
Peixoto,  et  ah,  2010,  p.  8).  Because  MINUSTAH  had  been  conducting 
security  and  stability  operations  in  Haiti  since  long  before  the  earth¬ 
quake,  Generals  Keen  and  Floriano  Peixoto,  in  consultation  with  the 
GoH,  SOUTHCOM,  and  UN  officials,  agreed  that  MINUSTAH 
would  continue  in  that  role,  allowing  JTF-Haiti  to  focus  on  provid¬ 
ing  HA/DR.  MINUSTAH  would  be  primarily  responsible  for  secu¬ 
rity;  on  any  given  day,  MINUSTAH  conducted,  on  average,  more 
than  600  security  operations  involving  more  than  4,500  troops. 
MINUSTAH  proved  capable  of  performing  this  mission  (Keen, 
Floriano  Peixoto,  et  ah,  2010,  p.  10).  The  only  security  operations  that 
were  carried  out  by  JTF-Haiti  were  in  direct  support  of  HA  missions. 
General  Floriano  Peixoto  commented  that  clearly  defining  and  under¬ 
standing  the  role  that  each  partner  had  in  the  relief  effort  was  key  to 
their  mutual  success  (Keen,  Floriano  Peixoto,  et  ah,  2010,  p.  10). 

Generals  Floriano  Peixoto  and  Keen  also  improved  communica¬ 
tions  and  transparency  by  establishing  LNOs  in  each  headquarters; 
exchanging  phone  numbers  and  email  addresses  of  all  their  branch 
and  section  chiefs,  senior  aides,  and  advisers;  and  conducting  staff 
briefings  for  each  other  during  the  first  week  on  the  ground  (Keen, 
Floriano  Peixoto,  et  ah,  2010,  p.  8).  General  Keen  has  commented  that 
the  combined  military  presence  on  the  streets  of  Port-au-Prince  made 
a  difference: 

Seeing  U.S.  Army  Soldiers  standing  side-by-side  with  MINUS¬ 
TAH  Soldiers  at  food  distribution  points  during  the  first  few 
weeks  sent  a  strong  message  to  the  Haitian  people:  partnership 
and  unity  of  effort.  It  paved  the  way  for  all  we  would  do.  (Keen, 
Floriano  Peixoto,  et  ah,  2010,  p.  11) 

Schear  reinforced  this  notion  when  he  testified  to  Congress,  stat¬ 
ing  the  following: 
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The  mutually  reinforcing  relationship  between  USSOUTHCOM 
and  MINUSTAH  enabled  the  Joint  Task  Force  (JTF)  to  support 
the  delivery  of  food,  water,  and  emergency  medical  care,  with 
MINUSTAF1  ensuring  the  necessary  security  for  these  activities. 
(Schear,  2010) 


Foreign  Militaries 

Twenty-six  countries  provided  significant  military  assets  in  support  of 
the  earthquake  response,  including  field  hospitals,  troops,  military  air¬ 
craft,  hospital  ships,  cargo  ships,  port  handling  equipment,  and  heli¬ 
copters  (Inter-Agency  Standing  Committee,  2010,  p.  10).  Canada,  the 
United  States,  and  the  Dominican  Republic  provided  the  largest  con¬ 
tingents  initially  (Inter-Agency  Standing  Committee,  2010,  p.  10). 

JTF-Haiti  received  LNOs  from  Canada,  France,  and  South  Korea 
and  had  less  formal  relationships  with  non-MINUSTAH  countries, 
such  as  Spain,  Italy,  Colombia,  and  Mexico.  In  addition  to  these  rela¬ 
tionships,  the  U.S.  military  had  additional  visibility  into  the  humanitar¬ 
ian  operations  of  foreign  militaries  through  the  MINUSTAH  JOTC. 
The  UN-CMCoord  officer,  who  was  collocated  at  SOUTHCOM, 
was  also  able  to  provide  insight  into  the  coordination  of  humanitarian 
operations. 

Importantly,  Canadian  Brigadier  General  Nicolas  Matern  was 
serving  as  an  exchange  officer  and  deputy  commanding  general  of 
the  XVIII  Airborne  Corps  when  the  earthquake  occurred.9  When 
that  unit’s  ACP  was  called  upon  to  serve  as  the  core  of  JTF-Haiti’s 
headquarters,  General  Matern  deployed  with  it.  Once  in  country,  he 
was  appointed  coordinator  of  HA  for  JTF-Haiti  and  its  direct  liaison 
to  the  Canadian  military.  Canadian  Forces  deployed  approximately 
2,000  military  personnel  to  Haiti  and  provided  early  assistance  with 
air,  land,  and  maritime  components  in  the  cities  of  Leogane  and  Jacmel 
(Government  of  Canada,  2011). 


9  The  Canadian  military  has  been  increasingly  integrated  into  U.S.  command  structures. 
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Nongovernmental  Organizations 

Lastly,  JTF-Haiti  played  a  vital  role  in  supporting  NGOs  in  distribut¬ 
ing  aid.  According  to  General  Keen, 

There  were  reportedly  over  1,000  NGOs  working  with  the  UN 
Office  of  Coordination  of  Humanitarian  Assistance  (OCHA). 
NGOs  are  the  scouts  and  soldiers  of  the  humanitarian  effort. 

They  manage  IDP  camps,  food  and  shelter  distributions,  estab¬ 
lish  medicals  [sic]  facilities,  and  deliver  all  types  of  relief.  (Baron, 

2010) 

The  general  sense  among  U.S.  government  officials  with  whom 
we  spoke  is  that  the  relationship  between  JTF-Haiti  and  the  NGO 
community  worked  quite  well.  For  instance,  without  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  NGO  community,  personnel  from  the  USNS  Comfort 
would  not  have  been  able  to  successfully  perform  843  complex  surger¬ 
ies.  Because  of  ongoing  contingencies  in  the  U.S.  Central  Command 
(CENTCOM)  area  of  responsibility  (AOR),  it  was  extremely  difficult 
for  DoD  to  staff  the  Comfort  with  the  number  of  surgical  specialists 
required  to  meet  mission  requirements.  Because  of  this  gap,  augmenta¬ 
tion  with  NGO  surgical  specialists  was  determined  to  be  appropriate 
(James  and  Cubano,  2012).  Typically,  there  are  some  NGOs  that  do 
not  want  to  be  publicly  associated  with  the  U.S.  military,  but,  for  the 
most  part,  there  was  a  shared  common  interest  in  helping  the  Haitian 
people.  However,  JTF-Haiti  did  receive  some  reports  that  the  MITAM 
process  was  not  responsive  enough,  and  there  are  several  anecdotes  of 
NGOs  bypassing  the  MITAM  process  to  get  assistance.  The  JOTC 
addressed  these  problems  by  serving  as  the  single  point  of  contact  for 
NGO  requests  for  military  or  police  assistance. 

Early  on  in  the  aftermath  of  the  quake,  NGOs  were  concerned 
about  their  safety  as  they  began  providing  HA.  This  was  especially  the 
case  when  about  3,000  inmates  broke  free  from  the  collapsed  Haitian 
National  Penitentiary  (Cockcroft,  2010).  In  the  end,  criminal  and  gang 
activity  did  not  have  a  significant  impact  on  HA  efforts.  Perhaps  this 
was  a  result  of  the  large  presence  of  military  troops  from  around  the 
world. 
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Observations  on  the  U.S.  Military  Response  to  the  Haiti 
Earthquake 

JTF-Haiti  delivered  an  impressive  amount  of  HA/DR  to  victims  of  the 
Haiti  earthquake,  and  it  did  so  in  a  timely  manner.  Doubtless,  many 
people  who  were  in  Haiti  when  the  earthquake  occurred  and  are  alive 
today  would  have  perished  in  the  aftermath  of  this  disaster  had  it  not 
been  for  the  rapid  response  of  the  U.S.  military.  Yet  every  major  mili¬ 
tary  operation  faces  challenges,  and  much  can  be  learned  by  examining 
how  those  challenges  were  met.  This  section  offers  observations  regard¬ 
ing  the  U.S.  military’s  performance  in  Haiti. 

Joint  Task  Force-Haiti's  Accomplishments:  Performance  Versus 
Effectiveness 

JTF-Haiti  provided  extensive  resources,  services,  and  support  to  the 
people  of  Haiti  during  five  months  of  HA/DR  operations.  In  keeping 
with  the  operational  tasks  previously  identified,  the  following  points 
highlight  but  a  few  of  the  key  contributions  that  JTF-Haiti  made 
during  the  response  and  recovery  time  periods  (U.S.  Joint  Forces  Com¬ 
mand,  2010): 

•  evacuated  16,412  U.S.  citizens;  medically  evacuated  343  patients 

•  delivered  more  than  2.6  million  liters  of  water,  17  million  lb.  of 
bulk  food,  and  5.7  million  individual  meals  or  rations 

•  conducted  more  than  1,000  surgeries;  treated  more  than 
9,000  patients 

•  provided  emergency  shelter  for  1.7  million  people 

•  cleared  12,274  cubic  yards  of  rubble  and  assessed  the  structural 
integrity  of  more  than  25,000  buildings  and  homes 

•  reopened  the  airport  to  operations  on  January  13,  enabling  the 
delivery  of  36  tons  of  emergency  relief  supplies  and  equipment 

•  assisted  in  reopening  docking  facilities  on  January  20,  enabling 
the  delivery  of  more  than  8,000  shipping  containers. 

The  foregoing  list  of  achievements  is  admirable.  However,  it  is 
notable  that  every  item  on  the  list  is  a  measure  of  performance,  not 
necessarily  a  measure  of  effectiveness.  For  instance,  JTF-Haiti  personnel 
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conducted  more  than  1,000  surgeries,  but  what  was  the  total  number 
of  injured  patients  who  needed  surgery  due  to  injuries  sustained  in 
the  earthquake?  Similarly,  JTF-Haiti  provided  emergency  shelter  for 
1.7  million  people,  but  was  that  sufficient?  If  so,  then  JTF-Haiti  was 
very  effective  in  providing  emergency  shelter  for  victims  of  the  Haiti 
earthquake,  but,  if  twice  that  number  were  made  homeless  in  the  disas¬ 
ter,  then  it  was  substantially  less  effective  than  that  number  might  ini¬ 
tially  indicate.  Such  numbers  are  notoriously  difficult  to  obtain  for 
large  disasters,  but  response  requirements,  such  as  for  emergency  shel¬ 
ter,  can  be  refined  through  assessment  during  relief  operations. 

Measuring  effectiveness  requires  not  only  performance  data  but 
also  standards  against  which  to  measure  that  performance.  Stan¬ 
dards  can  be  established  only  once  mission  requirements  are  deter¬ 
mined,  and,  because  no  formal  assessment  of  mission  requirements 
was  performed  before  forces  were  selected  and  deployed,  no  standards 
were  developed  before  data  collection  began  (U.S.  Joint  Forces  Com¬ 
mand,  2010).  According  to  an  operations  research  and  systems  analysis 
(ORSA)  specialist  who  did  assessment  for  the  JTF-Haiti  senior  staff, 

ORSAs  had  good  information,  but  it  was  too  little,  too  late,  too 
ineffective.  The  primary  problem  was  timing.  At  the  beginning, 
in  the  emergency  crisis  action  mode,  responsibilities  and  tasks 
were  not  specific  to  units  or  individuals.  After  that,  the  time  for 
assessments  had  already  passed.  Most  of  the  other  staff  members 
collected  data  and  continued  to  provide  insight  to  command¬ 
ers.  But  in  the  absence  of  information  gathering  priorities,  met¬ 
rics,  and  data  storage,  everyone  did  their  own  thing — which  was 
good.  But  the  staff  specialties  and  selected  importance  were  not 
very  relevant  for  the  info  and  measurements  needed  to  inform 
decision  makers.10 


10  Discussion  with  an  Operation  Unified  Response  participant,  spring  2011.  We  received 
similar  reports  in  discussions  with  Joint  Center  for  Operational  Analysis  analysts  who 
deployed  with  JTF-Haiti,  and  they  are  reflected  in  findings  of  a  Joint  Center  for  Operational 
Analysis  report  on  Operation  Unified  Response  dated  May  15,  2010,  that  is  not  available  to 
the  general  public. 
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This  does  not  mean  that  JTF-Haiti’s  leaders  did  not  seek  to  deter¬ 
mine  mission  requirements  and  adjust  their  efforts  accordingly.  By  the 
sixth  day  of  Operation  Unified  Response,  the  ORSAs  had  developed 
an  assessment  framework  based  on  operational  objectives  and  assess¬ 
ment  metrics  similar  to  what  the  XVIII  Airborne  Corps  had  used  in 
Iraq,  ffowever,  given  differences  between  wartime  missions  and  ffA/ 
DR  operations,  they  had  difficulty  getting  buy-in  from  other  staff  ele¬ 
ments,  and  the  kind  of  information  reported  was  often  irrelevant  or  too 
granular  to  inform  decisionmaking.11  Ultimately,  as  Operation  Unified 
Response  progressed,  JTF-ffaiti  members  identified  and  refined  their 
mission  requirements  by  coordinating  with  other  response  organiza¬ 
tions  and  determining  how  to  best  support  them  and  victims  of  the 
earthquake.  This  was  a  key  role  of  the  civil  affairs  units  that  worked 
with  the  UN  clusters,  as  previously  described  (see,  for  example,  JTF- 
ffaiti,  2010).  They  regularly  reported  this  information  sharing,  col¬ 
laboration,  and  coordination  in  commanders’  meetings  and  situational 
reports  and  via  LNOs  with  MINUSTAff.  In  fact,  the  JTF-ffaiti  com¬ 
mander  and  his  deputy  commander  synchronized  their  schedules  to 
ensure  that  at  least  one  of  them  was  always  present  with  troops  provid¬ 
ing  assistance,  and  the  other  at  coordination  meetings.12 

This  approach  was  probably  effective,  but,  by  establishing  mis¬ 
sion  requirements  only  after  the  operation  had  commenced,  JTF-ffaiti 
not  only  lost  the  ability  to  develop  objective  standards  for  performance 
evaluation  but  had  also  exposed  itself  to  the  risk  of  mission  creep.  Even 
before  the  earthquake,  Haiti  was  significantly  impoverished  and  reli¬ 
ant  on  outside  assistance  for  survival.  The  sudden  inflow  of  ffA  that 
JTF-ffaiti  and  other  responders  provided  was  met  by  a  ready  market, 
one  that  would  have  welcomed  it  to  continue  indefinitely  for  ongoing 
domestic  support.  JTF-ffaiti’s  fluid  approach  to  identifying  mission 
requirements  could  easily  have  evolved  into  commitments  to  provide 
such  support. 


11  For  instance,  the  medical  staff  reported  the  number  of  centrifuges  operating  each  day. 
Discussion  with  an  Operation  Unified  Response  participant,  spring  2011. 

12  Keen  discussion. 
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That  said,  this  study  found  little  evidence  of  mission  creep  in  the 
reports  and  lessons-learned  studies  it  examined.  General  Keen  made 
it  clear,  from  his  mission  statement  onward,  that  JTF-Haiti’s  ultimate 
objective  was  to  facilitate  the  transition  of  support  back  to  the  GoH, 
United  Nations,  and  USAID  at  the  earliest  feasible  date.  Although 
establishing  mission  requirements  over  the  course  of  the  operation  may 
have  been  a  risky  approach,  in  this  case,  it  appears  to  have  worked.  The 
communication  and  collaboration  conducted  by  JTF-Haiti  following 
the  earthquake  appears  to  have  enabled  military  planners  and  leaders 
to  strike  the  right  balance  of  effort  in  the  response,  meeting  the  overall 
intent  of  the  mission. 

Other  Observations  Regarding  the  Coordination  Effort 

Four  broad  themes  stand  out  in  JTF-Haiti’s  experience  in  coordinat¬ 
ing  with  U.S.  interagency  partners,  international  organizations,  for¬ 
eign  militaries,  and  the  NGO  community.  First,  the  Haiti  experience 
reinforces  the  general  notion  that,  during  DR,  communication  can 
be  improved  if  the  different  players  have  existing  relationships  already 
in  place.  Because  the  international  community  has  been  involved  in 
Haiti  for  the  past  30  years,  many  of  those  relationships  were  already 
established  when  the  earthquake  occurred.  Many  U.S.  officials  knew 
key  officials  in  the  Haitian  government,  as  well  as  UN  officials  work¬ 
ing  in  country.  In  addition,  the  long-standing  role  of  the  United 
Nations  in  Haiti  provided  a  logical  conduit  for  countries  to  tap  into 
for  their  own  relief  efforts.  Lastly,  the  relationship  between  Gener¬ 
als  Floriano  Peixoto  and  Keen  demonstrates  that  personnel  exchanges 
between  countries  or  between  agencies  can  be  extremely  beneficial  in 
the  long  term.  Such  exchanges  provide  a  better  understanding  of  the 
culture  of  the  other  country  or  organization,  and  these  lasting  friend¬ 
ships  have  the  potential  to  improve  future  disaster-response  efforts. 
One  way  to  maintain  these  relationships  is  to  regularly  conduct  inter¬ 
agency  and  international  emergency-preparedness  exercises. 

Second,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  JTF-ITaiti’s  success  in 
sharing  information  with  other  countries  and  NGOs  was  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  did  not  classify  most  of  that  information.  Classifying 
information  would  have  prevented  it  from  being  shared  with  NGOs. 
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Our  discussions  with  military  officials  indicate  that  those  involved  in 
JTF-Haiti  feel  quite  strongly  about  the  need  to  restrict  any  classifica¬ 
tion  standards  for  HA  missions. 

Third,  a  common  theme  in  discussions  with  senior  military  lead¬ 
ers,  as  well  as  with  civilian  responders,  was  that  the  military  service 
members  of  JTF-Haiti  were  better  prepared  for  the  civil  affairs-related 
demands  of  this  mission  than  for  previous  humanitarian  relief  efforts. 
The  evidence  was  anecdotal  but  often  repeated  that  servicemembers’ 
experience  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  prepared  them  to  interact  with  and 
assist  civilian  populations  of  different  languages  and  cultural  back¬ 
grounds.  Any  military  response  to  a  disaster  is  challenged  with  the 
need  to  balance  an  effective  security  posture  with  an  open  hand  of 
assistance.  By  many  accounts,  servicemembers  with  recent  experience 
in  urban  combat  operations  took  naturally  to  striking  such  a  balance, 
not  just  with  the  Haitian  population  but  also  with  civilian  and  other 
military  response  partners.  This  experience  might  benefit  future  relief 
operations  by  codifying  the  training  and  experiences  of  these  combat 
veterans  specifically  for  humanitarian  missions. 

Fourth,  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  MINUSTAH  JOTC 
should  be  examined  in  depth  to  determine  whether  this  is  a  model 
that  should  be  used  in  future  DRs.  The  JOTC  seemed  to  work  well 
in  coordinating  across  the  international  humanitarian  response  archi¬ 
tecture,  including  the  U.S.  military  response.  However,  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  JOTC  model  need  to  be  more  fully  investigated.  Haiti  was 
a  singular  case,  not  only  in  the  amount  of  destruction  caused  by  the 
earthquake  but  also  because  the  country  was  already  reliant  on  for¬ 
eign  assistance,  with  many  aid  organizations  already  present.  Haiti  is 
also  in  SOUTHCOM’s  AOR,  and  that  command  includes  staff  mem¬ 
bers  who  were  familiar  with  the  Haitian  government,  culture,  and  lan¬ 
guage.  Relationships  among  governments  and  responding  organiza¬ 
tions  in  Haiti  were  already  established  in  many  cases.  This  will  not 
always  be  the  case  before  a  disaster  occurs  in  another  country,  and  it 
is  not  clear  how  effective  the  JOTC  model  would  be  absent  these  rela¬ 
tionships.  The  JOTC  model  should  be  tested  through  exercises  involv¬ 
ing  scenarios  of  varying  levels  of  disaster  severity  and  varying  degrees 
of  existing  relationship  among  responding  organizations. 
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Findings  and  Recommendations 


By  most  accounts,  the  United  States’  large  and  rapid  response  to  the 
Haiti  earthquake  was  both  a  direct  source  of  needed  assistance  to 
the  people  of  Haiti  and  a  major  contribution  to  the  multinational 
relief  effort.  The  U.S.  military  played  a  key  role  in  that  response, 
likely  saving  many  lives  and  easing  the  suffering  of  thousands  of  vic¬ 
tims.  Nevertheless,  our  research  indicates  that  improvements  could  be 
made  that  would  reduce  the  number  and  severity  of  challenges  that 
future  relief  efforts  might  face  when  responding  to  foreign  disasters, 
particularly  if  the  United  States  is  committed  to  whole-of-government 
responses  to  future  disasters  that  strike  its  neighbors  and  allies.  This 
chapter  presents  the  findings  of  our  research  and  offers  the  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment  overall,  DoD  in  particular,  and  most  specifically  the  U.S. 
Army  recommendations  for  how  future  similar  efforts  might  be  done 
more  efficiently  and  effectively. 


Findings 

Ample  U.S.  Legal  Authority  Exists  for  Foreign  Humanitarian 
Assistance  and  Disaster  Relief  Operations,  but  the  Key  DoD  Policy 
Needs  to  Be  Updated 

As  we  discuss  in  detail  in  Chapter  Two,  there  is  ample  statutory  author¬ 
ity  in  Title  10  of  the  U.S.  Code  for  components  of  DoD  to  provide  a 
wide  range  of  HA/DR.  However,  the  version  of  DoDD  5100.46,  which 
provides  guidance  on  DoD  roles  in  foreign  DR,  that  was  in  effect  when 
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earthquake  relief  operations  began  was  dated  December  3,  1975. 1  This 
directive  specifies  the  process  by  which  SecDef  responds  to  requests  for 
DoD  participation  in  foreign  HA/DR  operations.  But  it  the  1975  ver¬ 
sion  cited  none  of  the  specific  Title  10  sections  authorizing  such  DoD 
activities  because  all  were  enacted  and  have  been  amended  subsequent 
to  its  publication.  It  also  contained  outmoded  references  to  DoD  and 
State  Department  entities. 

By  contrast,  other  similar  DoD  directives  and  instructions  are 
significantly  more  current,  including  ones  dealing  with  discrete  parts 
of  HA/DR,  and  one  for  DoD  response  to  international  CBRNE  inci¬ 
dents.  Similarly,  related  joint  doctrine  on  HA/DR  is  much  more  cur¬ 
rent  than  DoDD  5100.46.  Updating  the  DoDD  will  ensure  that  sim¬ 
ilar  missions  in  the  future  have  the  appropriate,  current  supporting 
policies  and  direction. 

Mass  and  Initiative  Enabled  a  Prompt,  Robust  Response 

JTF-Haiti’s  delivery  of  goods  and  services  was  very  responsive  and 
robust.  General  Keen’s  informal  approach  to  determining  initial 
requirements  and  his  use  of  VOCO  for  force  selection  and  assignment 
generated  a  top-down  push  that  resulted  in  a  high  volume  of  people 
and  resources  to  the  relief  effort  quickly.  Although  U.S.  military  leaders 
arrived  with  little  situational  awareness  and  direction,  they  were  given 
significant  latitude  to  exercise  initiative  in  directing  the  response  effort, 
immediately  seeking  out  victims,  joining  in  rescue  operations,  distrib¬ 
uting  supplies,  and  providing  whatever  other  relief  services  seemed  to 
be  needed.  As  JTF-Haiti  became  more  organized,  its  leaders  took  a 
more  deliberate  approach  to  determining  mission  requirements.  They 
systematically  engaged  U.S.  non-DoD,  Gobi,  UN,  NGO,  and  foreign 
military  representatives,  both  directly  and  in  UN  cluster  meetings,  in 
addition  to  interacting  with  earthquake  victims,  and  they  used  infor¬ 
mation  gathered  in  these  exchanges  to  adjust  mission  requirements  and 
focus  relief  efforts  more  precisely. 


1  This  discussion  refers  to  the  1975  DoDD,  which  was  in  force  during  the  response  to  the 
Haiti  earthquake,  and  it  has  since  been  revised. 
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Planning  and  Coordination  Shortfalls  Hindered  Efficiency 

Although  JTF-Haiti  led  a  prompt,  robust  response,  planning  and  coor¬ 
dination  shortfalls  hindered  its  efficiency  and,  potentially,  its  effective¬ 
ness.  The  relief  effort  in  Haiti  was  accomplished  without  the  benefit 
of  well-established  plans  within  SOUTHCOM  for  such  a  mission 
because  those  plans  were  still  being  developed  and  did  not  take  into 
account  the  scale  of  devastation  that  Haiti  experienced.  Moreover,  the 
SOUTHCOM  staff  was  organized  to  optimize  support  for  operations 
combating  narcotrafficking  and  other  forms  of  organized  crime,  versus 
the  kind  of  large-scale  military  effort  that  Operation  Unified  Response 
entailed.  As  a  result,  the  SOUTHCOM  staff  had  difficulty  coordinat¬ 
ing  with  the  other  organizations  supporting  the  effort  until  it  reorga¬ 
nized  shortly  after  Operation  Unified  Response  began. 

A  more  serious  problem  was  that  the  informal,  top-down  pro¬ 
cess  that  pushed  resources  to  the  effort  so  quickly  generated  inefficien¬ 
cies  that  might  have  impaired  the  operation’s  effectiveness.  In  estimat¬ 
ing  initial  mission  requirements  and  rushing  high  volumes  of  people, 
equipment,  and  supplies  forward,  the  operation  was  likely  flooded  with 
more  of  some  resources  than  were  needed  and  less  than  were  needed  of 
others.  This  may  have  hindered  performance  and  effectiveness  in  key 
areas;  however,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  that  occurred,  and  it  is  even 
more  difficult  to  suggest  a  more  systematic  method  of  efficiency  with¬ 
out  a  large-scale  effort  to  plan  such  operations  in  detail  for  the  future. 
The  lack  of  formal,  condition-based  planning  at  the  outset  of  Operation 
Unified  Response  made  it  impossible  to  establish  metrics  with  which  to 
measure  JTF-Haiti’s  performance.  Such  metrics  could  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  over  the  course  of  the  operation,  as  information  was  gathered  and 
requirements  refined,  but  discussions  with  participants  indicate  that 
these  measures  were  not  taken.  As  a  result,  JTF-Haiti  leaders  collected 
a  great  deal  of  performance  data,  but  they  measured  little  that  would 
demonstrate  Operation  Unified  Response’s  effectiveness. 

Joint  Task  Force-Haiti  Owed  Much  of  Its  Success  to  Serendipity 

Although  the  lack  of  metrics  makes  it  impossible  to  measure  JTF- 
Haiti’s  effectiveness,  the  sheer  volume  of  aid  reported  in  the  perfor¬ 
mance  data  does  suggest  that  Operation  Unified  Response  provided 
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critically  needed  assistance  to  many  thousands  of  earthquake  victims. 
Moreover,  anecdotal  stories  of  participants  and  published  accounts  of 
MINUSTAH  leaders  indicate  that  JTF-Haiti  was  a  critical  enabler 
of  their  efforts  and  a  positive  force  in  the  broader  multinational 
response.  This  suggests  that  JTF-Haiti ’s  efforts  were  largely  successful, 
even  if  unmeasurable  in  a  statistically  meaningful  way. 

The  approach  that  General  Keen  and  SOUTHCOM  used  to  rush 
resources  to  the  operation  might  be  one  of  the  reasons  for  its  success. 
The  use  of  VOCOs  and  General  Keen’s  initiative  to  request  and  deploy 
a  headquarters  and  forces  as  quickly  as  possible  were  impressive.  If  this 
approach  is  considered  the  most  effective  for  similar  missions  in  the 
future,  DoD  leaders  should  consider  institutionalizing  this  process. 
Before  drawing  this  conclusion,  however,  consider  that  other  factors 
have  contributed  to  Operation  Unified  Response’s  success.  Operation 
Unified  Response  was  defined  by  conditions  that  worked  serendipi- 
tously  to  the  advantage  of  JTF-Haiti.  JTF-Haiti  benefited  greatly  from 
the  following  chance  circumstances: 

•  SOUTHCOM  deputy  commander  General  Keen  was  in  Haiti 
and  at  U.S.  Ambassador  Merten’s  residence  when  the  earthquake 
struck,  placing  him  in  an  optimal  position  to  coordinate  the  mili¬ 
tary  portion  of  the  whole-of-government  response. 

•  Ambassador  Merten’s  residence  withstood  the  earthquake,  and 
the  communication  equipment  there  remained  functional,  which 
was  key  to  the  coordination  of  JTF-Haiti  and  the  early  deploy¬ 
ment  of  military  forces. 

•  General  Keen  was  a  longtime  colleague  of  MINUSTAH  com¬ 
mander  General  Floriano  Peixoto;  their  relationship  was  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  early  and  continual  coordination  between  MINUSTAH 
and  JTF-Haiti. 

•  The  GRF  was  available  for  rapid  deployment  to  JTF-Haiti,  but 
this  might  not  always  be  the  case. 

•  The  JTF-Haiti  commander,  General  Keen,  used  his  professional 
relationship  with  the  XVIII  Airborne  Corps  commander  to 
deploy  a  much-needed  headquarters  element  to  lead  the  JTF. 
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•  Many  soldiers  and  marines  assigned  to  JTF-Haiti  had  a  high  level 
of  experience  in  civil  affairs  and  other  aspects  of  working  with 
local  citizens,  having  served  repeated  tours  of  duty  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan. 


Recommendations 

Although  some  of  the  recommendations  that  follow  are  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  other  government  entities  instead  of  or  in  addition  to  the 
Army,  we  believe  nevertheless  that — as  the  major  U.S.  participant  in 
most  efforts  of  this  nature — the  Army  is  in  one  of  the  best  positions  to 
propose  the  implementation  of  measures  to  improve  the  timeliness  and 
effectiveness  of  U.S.  foreign  HA/DR. 

Update  the  Department  of  Defense  Directive  for  Foreign 
Humanitarian  Assistance  and  Disaster  Relief 

We  recommend  a  comprehensive  rewrite  and  republication  of 
DoDD  5100.46,  currently  directed  at  foreign  DR.  As  noted  earlier,  the 
directive  that  was  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  earthquake  was  signifi¬ 
cantly  out  of  date.2  Implementation  of  this  recommendation  will  not 
only  describe  the  important  statutory  and  other  organization  struc¬ 
tural  changes  that  having  taken  place  but  can  provide  important  policy 
guidance  to  DoD  entities  and  their  government  and  nongovernment 
partners  on  the  nature  and  limitations  of  the  DoD  response. 

Create  a  National  Framework  for  Foreign  Humanitarian  Assistance 
and  Disaster  Relief 

We  recommend  the  creation  of  a  national  framework  for  foreign  HA/ 
DR,  similar  to  the  NRF  in  place  for  domestic  incidents.  We  learned 
in  our  discussions  with  key  leaders  in  Operation  Unified  Response 


2  This  discussion  refers  to  the  1975  DoDD,  which  was  in  force  during  the  response  to  the 
Haiti  earthquake,  and  it  has  since  been  revised. 
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that  the  NRF  was  actually  used  to  guide  certain  aspects  of  the  Haiti 
response.3 

Nonetheless,  the  lead-agency  responsibilities  and  many  of  the 
relationships  required  in  a  foreign  response  are  very  different  from 
those  in  the  NRF.  Moreover,  the  NRF — by  its  own  description — is 
almost  exclusively  for  response  operations  and  does  not  cover  most  pre¬ 
incident  planning  and  other  preparedness  functions. 

Although  DoD  and  USAID  have  a  standing  agreement  in  place 
that  provides  information  on  the  relationship  of  those  two  entities  for 
such  activities,  a  national  framework  for  U.S.  foreign  HA/DR  could 
document  and  guide  a  whole-of-government  approach  for  U.S.  efforts, 
not  only  for  U.S.  government  participants  but  also  for  allied  govern¬ 
ments  and  NGOs.  It  could  serve  as  the  comprehensive  guide  for  plan¬ 
ning,  training,  and  exercises  and  describe  the  basic  operational  struc¬ 
tures  and  processes  for  a  wide  range  of  response  activities. 

Ensure  Familiarity  with  the  Humanitarian  Assistance  and  Disaster 
Relief  Joint  Task  Force  Commander's  Handbook 

We  recommend  that  the  Army  ensure  that  all  senior  Army  command¬ 
ers  are  familiar  with  the  guidance  provided  in  Department  of  Defense 
Support  to  Foreign  Disaster  Relief  (Handbook  for  JTF  Commanders  and 
Below)  (Office  of  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Part¬ 
nership  Strategy  and  Stability  Operations,  2011).  No  commander’s 
handbook  for  HA/DR  operations  existed  when  the  Haiti  earthquake 
occurred.  Following  that  disaster,  the  U.S.  Army  began  work  on  a  com¬ 
mander’s  handbook,  but  it  did  not  reach  final  publication.  In  July  2011, 
DoD  published  the  aforementioned  handbook  for  JTF  commanders 
and  subordinate-unit  commanders  supporting  foreign  DR  operations. 
This  publication  lays  out  U.S.  government  roles  and  responsibilities, 


3  General  Keen  indicated  that  he  saw  the  role  of  U.S.  Ambassador  Merten  to  be,  essentially, 
parallel  with  that  of  the  principal  federal  official  in  a  U.S.  domestic  DR,  as  specified  in  the 
NRF;  however,  Ambassador  Merten  lacked  the  staff  typically  available  to  a  principal  federal 
official.  Therefore,  General  Keen  endeavored  to  provide  him  the  necessary  staff  support  to 
perform  that  function,  assuring  him,  “My  staff  is  your  staff.”  General  Keen  went  on  to  say 
that  the  U.S.  NRF  has  been  influential  in  guiding  UN  efforts  to  codify  leadership  and  coor¬ 
dination  in  international  DR  efforts. 
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explains  the  U.S.  foreign  DR  response  process,  and  provides  detailed 
guidance  on  how  to  plan  and  execute  operations  in  response  to  a  wide 
range  of  disasters  in  cooperation  with  foreign  military  and  civil  author¬ 
ities  and  NGOs.  The  handbook  should  be  required  reading  at  Army 
intermediate  and  senior  service  schools. 

Consider  a  Standing  Organization 

We  recommend  further  research  into  the  advantages  of  and  justifica¬ 
tion  for  establishing  a  standing  organization  for  HA/DR  activities. 
Such  an  entity  would  require  personnel  and  resources,  which  may  be 
hard  to  justify  in  times  of  fiscal  austerity,  to  prepare  for  responding  to 
disasters,  the  frequency  of  which  are  impossible  to  predict.  However, 
a  standing  organization  could  perform  several  important  functions — 
pre-incident,  during  a  response,  and  post-incident.  Those  functions 
could  include 

•  developing  doctrine  for  HA/DR  activities 

•  serving  as  the  focal  point  for  planning,  training,  and  exercises 

•  establishing  metrics  and  other  measures  for  timely  and  effective 
response 

•  identifying  and  tracking  the  preparedness  and  availability  of  spe¬ 
cialized  units  and  personnel 

•  providing  a  base  for  HA/DR  expertise,  staff  augmentation,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  logistics  support 

•  serving  as  the  central  node  for  interagency,  intergovernmental, 
and  nongovernmental  collaboration 

•  conducting  initial  assessments  of  requirements  for  HA/DR  opera¬ 
tions 

•  maintaining  historical  data  on  HA/DR  operations. 

A  standing  organization,  if  justified,  could  be  established  and 
operated  exclusively  within  DoD,  or  it  might  be  an  interagency  entity. 
Although  it  is  not  presently  clear  what  the  organizational  structure  and 
dedicated  resources  should  be  for  such  an  organization,  there  are  several 
models  that  could  be  considered,  described  in  the  rest  of  this  section. 
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Joint  Interagency  Task  Force 

The  U.S.  government  has  had  success  in  the  creation  and  operation 
of  joint  interagency  task  forces  (JIATFs)  for  other  purposes.  Notable 
examples  include  JIATF  South  and  JIATF  West  for  drug  interdiction 
activities. 

JIATF  South  could  be  called  the  “federal- agency”  model.  It 
includes  representatives  from  CBP,  ICE,  and  USCG  from  DFIS;  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the  Drug  Enforcement  Admin¬ 
istration  from  Department  of  Justice;  DoD  military  and  civilian  rep¬ 
resentatives  (from  SOUTHCOM,  all  services,  the  Army  National 
Guard,  and  several  DoD  intelligence  entities);  and  the  Central  Intel¬ 
ligence  Agency.4  An  entity  of  this  type  for  foreign  HA/DR  could  bring 
together  key  players  from  numerous,  relevant  agencies  to  perform  the 
functions  described  above  across  the  U.S.  government. 

JIATF  West  includes  not  only  most  of  the  member  entities  in 
JIATF  South  but  also  the  Australian  Customs  Service,  the  Australian 
Federal  Police,  and  the  New  Zealand  Police.5 

Although  DoD  plays  a  major  role  in  each  of  these  JIATFs,  neither 
it  nor  any  other  agency  has  traditional  command-and-control  author¬ 
ity  over  all  member  entities.  The  JIATFs  are  a  collaborative  effort,  with 
each  agency  controlling  its  own  personnel  and  resources.  That  would 
likely  be  the  preferred  model  for  an  HA/DR  JIATF. 

Department  of  Defense  Standing  Joint  Task  Force  for  Humanitarian 
Assistance  and  Disaster  Relief 

In  most  cases,  the  DoD  entity  for  conducting  these  activities  has 
been  ad  hoc.  In  lieu  of  a  standing  organization  for  each  geographic 
COCOM,  a  centralized  standing  JTF  could  serve  as  the  foundation 
for  a  DoD  response  anywhere  in  the  world  and  could  be  augmented  by 
expertise  and  additional  resources  from  the  COCOM  where  the  inci¬ 
dent  is  occurring.  This  structure  could  be  one  centralized  alternative  to 
the  potential  elimination  of  the  COCOM  SJFHQ.  (See  Chapter  Two 
for  further  discussion.) 


4  For  more  information,  see  JIATF  South,  undated. 

5  For  more  information,  see  USPACOM,  2013. 
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Canadian  Forces  Disaster  Assistance  Response  Team 

According  to  Government  of  Canada  (2005),  “ [t] he  DART  is  a  mili¬ 
tary  organization  designed  to  deploy  rapidly  anywhere  in  the  world” 
to  provide  assistance  in  the  early  stages  of  a  disaster.  It  is  made  up  of 
approximately  200  Canadian  Forces  personnel  with  an  ability  to  oper¬ 
ate  for  up  to  40  days.  It  can  be  activated  at  the  request  of  a  foreign 
government  or  the  United  Nations,  with  the  collective  approval  of  the 
Canadian  Department  of  National  Defence,  Foreign  Affairs  and  Inter¬ 
national  Trade,  and  the  Canadian  International  Development  Agency. 
The  DART  is  designed  to  provide 

primary  medical  care;  production  of  safe  drinking  water;  a  lim¬ 
ited  specialist  engineer  capability;  and  a  command  and  control 
structure  that  allows  for  effective  communications  between 
the  DART,  the  host  nation,  and  the  other  agencies  involved  in 
the  relief  effort,  including  international  organizations,  non¬ 
governmental  organizations  and  UN  aid  agencies.  (Government 
of  Canada,  2005) 

The  DART  is  composed  of 

•  DART  headquarters,  consisting  of  about  45  personnel,  respon¬ 
sible  for  command  and  control  in  theater  and  for  coordination 
with  the  host  nation  and  officials  of  international  organizations 
and  NGOs 

•  a  logistics  platoon  of  “about  20  personnel,  responsible  for  the  logis¬ 
tical  support  services  essential  to  the  sustainment  of  the  DART” 

•  the  headquarters  of  the  various  DART  subunits  deployed  on  the 
mission,  each  made  up  of  about  nine  personnel,  to  provide  the 
day-to-day  command  and  control  of  the  following  DART  sub¬ 
units: 

-  an  engineer  troop  of  “about  37  personnel,  including  both  held 
and  construction  engineers.  The  held  engineer  element  consists 
of  a  water  supply  section,  a  held  engineer  section  and  a  heavy 
equipment  section.” 

-  a  medical  platoon  of  “approximately  40  personnel  [that  can] 
provide  support  to  area  hospitals  or  to  operate  a  small  medical 
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aid  station,  a  tented  facility  capable  of  providing  care  for  200  to 
250  out-patients  and  10  in-patients  per  day,  depending  on  the 
requirements  of  the  mission” 

-  a  defense  and  security  platoon  of  “about  45  personnel  to  pro¬ 
vide  .  .  .  security  and  general  support  for  DART  operations.”6 

The  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Alternative  Models 

Each  of  the  aforementioned  models  offers  certain  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  in  comparison  with  the  others.  The  JIATF  approach  would 
facilitate  high-level  national  and  international  collaboration;  however, 
it  might  have  difficulty  identifying  and  tracking  the  preparedness  and 
availability  of  specialized  units  and  personnel,  and  it  would  likely  be 
hampered  in  efforts  to  develop  doctrine  for  HA/DR  activities  because 
those  are  essentially  military  functions.  At  the  other  extreme,  a  DART- 
like  organization  could  provide  a  base  for  HA/DR  expertise,  staff  aug¬ 
mentation,  equipment,  and  logistics  support.  It  also  could  establish 
metrics  and  play  a  key  role  in  the  development  of  doctrine.  But  a  small 
organization  such  as  this  might  have  difficulty  facilitating  interagency, 
intergovernmental,  and  international  planning  and  collaboration,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  it  is  situated  in  a  military  command  and  staffed  predomi¬ 
nantly  with  military  personnel. 

A  central  issue  to  consider  when  weighing  alternative  models  is 
the  level  in  the  U.S.  command  structure  at  which  a  standing  HA/ 
DR  organization  should  be  placed.  A  national-level  organization 
would  be  able  to  standardize  procedures  and  metrics  across  the  various 
COCOMs,  and  it  would  be  well  placed  for  collaborating  with  other 
DR  organizations,  nationally  and  internationally.  However,  such  an 
organization  would  be  less  capable  than  the  COCOMs  of  understand¬ 
ing  the  cultural  peculiarities  of  each  region  or  establishing  the  rela¬ 
tionships  with  principals  there  that  helped  make  Operation  Unified 
Response  effective. 

Finally,  one  must  consider  the  question  of  whether  the  standing 
HA/DR  organization  should  be  an  interagency,  joint,  or  service  entity. 
Disaster  response  operations  are  inherently  interagency  and  joint 


6 


For  more  information  on  the  Canadian  Forces  DART,  see  Government  of  Canada,  2005. 
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endeavors;  however,  the  U.S.  Army  often  provides  the  lion’s  share  of 
responders  on  the  ground.  It  might  be  best  placed  to  identify  and  track 
the  preparedness  and  availability  of  its  specialized  units  and  personnel; 
take  the  lead  in  the  development  of  HA/DR  doctrine  and  metrics;  and 
serve  as  the  focal  point  for  planning,  training,  and  exercises  across  the 
U.S.  HA/DR  community. 

Additional  study  on  HA/DR  operations  across  multiple  cases 
should  be  undertaken  before  a  final  decision  is  made  regarding  whether 
a  standing  organization  is  warranted  and,  if  so,  how  and  where  it  should 
be  organized. 


Conclusion 

Operation  Unified  Response,  the  U.S.  military’s  response  to  the  Haiti 
earthquake,  was  remarkable  in  its  scope  and  responsiveness  and,  by 
many  accounts,  saved  many  lives  and  alleviated  the  suffering  of  many 
Haitian  people.  The  success  of  Operation  Unified  Response,  however, 
was  rather  serendipitous  and  due  to  circumstance  and  the  ingenuity 
of  its  leaders.  DoD  and  the  services — including  the  Army  in  particu¬ 
lar,  which  plays  a  significant  role  in  these  types  of  operations — should 
consider  carefully  both  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  Haiti  earth¬ 
quake  response  and  the  innovative  actions  of  the  Operation  Unified 
Response  leaders,  in  order  to  institutionalize  the  processes  by  which 
Operation  Unified  Response  was  successful,  in  preparation  for  similar 
future  missions. 
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The  earthquake  that  struck  Haiti  in  2010  collapsed  100,000  structures,  damaged 
200,000  more,  killed  more  than  316,000  people,  injured  300,000  others, 
and  displaced  more  than  1  million  people.  It  virtually  decapitated  the  Haitian 
government,  destroying  the  presidential  palace  and  14  of  16  government 
ministries  and  claiming  the  lives  of  numerous  government  officials  and  employees 
and  the  head  of  the  UN  Stabilization  Mission  in  Haiti  and  his  principal  deputy. 
Shortly  after  the  earthquake,  surviving  Haitian  government  officials  made  an 
urgent  request  for  U.S.  assistance.  In  reply,  President  Barack  Obama  promised 
U.S.  support,  directing  a  whole-of-government  response  led  by  the  U.S.  Agency 
for  International  Development  with  significant  support  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Defense  through  U.S.  Southern  Command  (SOUTHCOM).  Selected  U.S.  military 
elements  began  mobilizing  immediately,  and  SOUTHCOM  established  Joint 
Task  Force-Haiti  (JTF-Haiti)  to  provide  U.S.  military  support  to  the  international 
response  and  relief  effort  through  Operation  Unified  Response.  U.S.  Army 
forces  constituted  a  principal  component  of  JTF-Haiti.  Researchers  assessed  the 
effectiveness  of  JTF-Haiti,  with  the  goal  of  informing  the  U.S.  Army  on  how  to 
best  prepare  for  and  support  future  humanitarian  assistance  and  disaster  relief 
(HA/DR)  operations.  This  report  examines  how  JTF-Haiti  supported  the  HA/DR 
effort  in  Haiti.  It  focuses  on  how  JTF-Haiti  was  organized,  how  it  conducted 
Operation  Unified  Response,  and  how  the  Army  supported  that  effort.  The 
analysis  includes  a  review  of  existing  authorities  and  organizations  and  explains 
how  JTF-Haiti  fit  into  the  U.S.  whole-of-government  approach,  as  well  as  the 
international  response. 
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